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And a Happy New Year! 


The hope is in the hearts of all of us. But 
with it, these days, walks a faint sense of fear. 
““The world is too much with us . . .” chanted 
a poet not so many years ago. And in this 
January, 1939, the world with its troubles, 
seems indefinitely parked on our front doorsteps. 


This Year 
Myself! 


If Bailey Price’s article on wo- 
men’s clubs should be read to 
groups, there are individual wo- 
men on every friendly list who should be given a 
copy of Carolyn Damon’s article “This year 

Myself!” Don’t you all know them—faithful, 
hard-working women, who spend so much time 
on housework, sewing, philanthropies, that they 
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PONTIAC “ARROW” 


Special Features 


“MAGIC CARPET” RIDE—provided by New 
Balanced Springing. 
NEW SAFETY VISION WINDSHIELD—wider and 
higher for greater visibility. 
“BLUE FLAME” VALVE-IN-HEAD 6-CYLINDER 
ENGINE— Smoother, Quieter, More 
Powerful and Responsive. 
NEW “FEATHER TOUCH” CLUTCH—provides 
new smoothness, operates at light 
pedal pressure. 
HANDI-GEAR SHIFT — on steering column, 
reduces driving effort (optional at 
small extra cost.) 
“ARROW” STANDARD EQUIPMENT—includes: 
600 x 16 Tires . . . Dual Tail Lamps 
. Controlled No- Draft Ventilation 
with Rain Deflector . . . Voltage Regu- 
lator... Heat Indicator. . . Indepen- 
dent Fully Rubber-Covered Running 
Boards. . . Sedan Type Front Seat (in 
Coach) . . . Glove Compartment Lock 
- Tool Compartment. 


Model Illustrated 
Pontiac '‘Arrow’’ 
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HEY’D KNOWN each other since they were 
babies, the four of them, Katie and John, and 
Tink and Wuggy. Katie and Tink had been aunts 
o each other’s dolls, and John and Wuggy had been 
the little boys who dismembered those dolls. John 
looked like a man these days, but Wuggy, being the son 
of Dr. Ruggles Andrews, the fairly celebrated mathema- 
tician, was still pretty no-account. But sweet, Tink 
thought. 
Other things changed 
change all the time; change seemed to be the only un- 
but they went on being more or 


Good lord, one heard ol 


changing fact 
less the same, Tink and Wuggy, and Katie and John. 

Then, without warning, the bottom fell out of the 
universe; Tink knew suddenly that Katie and John had 
grown up. 

““T wouldn’t want Wuggy to find out,” she said to her- 
self. “‘It’d certatnly upset him.” 

At first it looked like simply a contingent fact, like 
rain, or being broke, or having the day be Thursday. 
But as time went on, Tink saw that 1t was more than 
that. It was the right angle whi h changec 
all their lives. 

“Things will never be the same again,” she said to 
herself. “It’s liable to do just about anything, to all of 


, 


us.” And she felt unbearably lonely and unsearchably 
afraid. 

Thinking back, she knew when it had started. That 
night at the amusement park. None of the parents liked 
to have them go there, but everybody but parents 
adored the place. Mostly, of course, it was the nice 
dark-eyed foreigners from the mill who clung in fascin- 
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and the words of the 


ated terror to the various speed devices. But the people 
who really appreciated it all, were the youngsters whose 
mothers and dads were still full of rococo sentimentality 
about having the Country Club closed. You’d have 
thought the Country Club had been something, to hear 
them go on. Everybody had hoped prosperity would 
get back from wherever it had gone, in time to get the 
Country Club Into running order again before th« 
children grew up. Everyone was martyred and senti- 
mental about the situation; quite amusing to the young. 

“What'd they do at their old Country Club that we 
can’t do?” their children asked each other. 

“Snub the people who didn’t belong, as near as I can 
make out.” 


“Maybe we ought to try snubbing some day. Maybe 


we're missing something.’ 
“‘Um-hum. You try it. Let me know your findings. 


Well, anyway, the four of them had gone down afte: 


dinner to swim, ind then, with their hair still a littl 
damp, they’d w ilked a mile along the old Country Club 
road to the amusement park. 

Above all the rest of the racket, they heard the asth- 
matic music of the merry-go-round, with the warnin 
bell saying when your ticket had been nearly spent. 


*Who’s got dimes?” John said. “ Tomorrow’s pay day 
9 

for me. 
rT . ’ aol i ” 
Tomorrow’s always pay day for you, 
putting her hand in her pocket guardedly. ‘‘What’d 
you do with all that pay of yours? We never see any 
of it. 


I save it,” John said. “I’m going to buy your father’s 


business when he admits he’s bankrupt.’ 





“Dearly beloved," said the minister, 
ceremony 
built eternal cathedral around them. 


“T honestly 


Katie told him. 
John, who was 


“VYou’re a vulture,” 
believe you do save your money.” 
twenty-two, was the only person they. knew who had a 
job, A job but never any money. Not to spend, anyway. 
“Certainly I save it.” 

“Well, as tt happens I have four dimes,” 


” 


Tink said. 
“Enough for Katie and me to ride twice. 

**Katie wouldn’t ride without me,” Jokn said with his 
confident grin. “It just wouldn’t mean anything to her.’ 
“Wouldn’t it? It would mean twice instead of once,” 


” 


Wuegey said. **‘Katie’s a bright woman, son. 

But of course they all rode once, and when it devel- 
oped that Tink had five dimes instead of four, John took 
that, too, to spend later on for peanuts or potato chips. 

They got on the high-stepping ponies with rubies 
elittering at then pomme Is, and the music, out of date 
i miad. alndl 


Ciaheea, ait 


as chivalry, itself, wheezed out, the bel LY 
they were off. Katie’s hau lifted and lowered as her 
c's 


th the melody. Katie’s eyes 


pony rose id « irtsied with } 

were bright as the emeralds tangled in her pony’s mane, 
ind her uir rose and fell in a sift of g Id against her 
slender little neck. John, his wide mouth er ng with 


+] af ce So | | 
he luxurv of that dime in his pock« looked at her and 


ul I 


looked away. Wugey was shouting at the man in the 
grimy white skipper’s cap to get out thi lever with the 
rings and let ’em have the money's worth. You could 
see it Was Just a merry - it to W Vs probably 
Dr. Ruggles Andrews hadn’t ap ! of them when 
Wuggey was yourg. 

link looked again at Kat e. nel head thrown 


n she saw that 


7 oe 


back and her swee 


John was looking, too. H ymething over the 
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vEN the juiciest hot steak or the tenderest cut 
E of beef reaches new heights of glory, men say, 
from a dash or two of this thick, crimson sauce. 
And so-called ordinary dishes — omelets, stews, hash, 
cold cuts— gain praise from the same source. 





In the big, red bottle there is extra zest for a 
hundred different dishes — the very same taste that 
makes so many restaurants popular with diners-out. 


No run-of-market sauce could give you the come- 
hither, mouth-watering qualities of Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup. The tomatoes are pedigreed, big, red, 
juicy aristocrats—and to keep their distinctive 
flavour they’re picked, cooked and bottled the same 
day. The fragrant, zestful spices are selected by 
Heinz own buyers in the Orient. Every ingredient 
is of the best. Cooking receives housewifely care after 
painstaking preparation of the ingredients. Then, 
quick sealing and away to your dealer— ready to 
win praise for more home cooks. 


Keep a bottle of Heinz Tomato Ketchup in the 
kitchen and another for the table. Breakfast, dinner 
and supper — and the school lunch — all call for this 
fragrant, SAN, zestful tomato ketchup by Heinz. 
Make a ots. lease: Most “‘big”’ bottles of ketchup 


contain only 12 ounces — Heinz gives you 14. 


Heinz Chili Sauce and Heinz Tomato Juice offer 
It is also 





the same distinctive, true tomato-taste. 


the very soul of Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup. 


& 
The Heinz Book of Salads and Meat Recipes — over 100 pages 
of modern, tested r cipes for dozens of sala s, dressings, sand- 
wiches; scores of meat cookery ideas; canapes and hors-d’oeuvres. 
Send 10¢ and labels from any 3 Heinz products. Or, NO MONEY 


and labels from any 12 Heinz products. H. J. Heinz Company, 
Dept. C27, Toronto, Ont. 
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Suddenly then, she knew that they had done some- 
thing about it. She heard it in the worst possible way, 
at her own breakfast table, alone between those benevo- 
lent aliens, the parents. 

“What's all this nonsense about Katie?” Mrs. Gar- 
land asked. 

“What nonsense?” she said to her grapefruit. 

“Her poor mother. Katie blandly announced last 
night that she and John Balm want to get married. | 
don’t know where you children get your ideas.” 

“*T haven’t any ideas,” Tink said. “‘I don’t know what 
you’re talking about.” 

“You’re nothing but babies,” her mother said. “And 
if you'll just behave yourselves and wait until we get 
things back to normal—I think Julie Chandler is quite 
unwise to let Katie see so much of John. He’s older any- 
way. He ought to be ashamed of himself.” 

“Tf he’s older, maybe that’s why,” Tink said clumsily. 
“* Maybe he’s old enough ” But she knew it would 
be no use to argue with them. They of the so-tangible 
world, concerned with taxes and tuitions, of mortgages 
and money, of the old days which were gone, no matter 
how they refused to believe it! 


by MARGARET 
LEE RUNBECK 


Illustrated by 
KAY AVERY 
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So, they weren't going to take John and Katie seri- 
ously. They were going to talk it out of being, as they 
did so many things. But Tink knew that this time they’d 
never succeed. 

Even when it had become mere neighborly banter 
between the two families, Katie didn’t speak of it to 
Tink, 

“Maybe it’s because she knows she doesn’t have to 
tell me,” Tink said. “* Maybe she knows I know because 
I’ve always been like a sister, only more so.”’ But she 
wished that somewhere in this quickly forming new 
world of Katie’s, there would be some little place where 
she would be needed. 

Mrs. Chandler spoke of it, setting the conversation in 
the proper teasing tone with clumsy skilfulness. They 
were all up in the Chandler attic, getting out winter 
clothes, for now it was October. 

“I hope you’ve not encouraged Katie in this silliness, 
darling,” Mrs. Chandler said. ‘“‘You’ve always been 
such a sensible girl.” 

“Tink doesn’t know anything about it,” Katie said, 
“and please don’t Iet’s discuss it.” 

“We’re not going to discuss it,”” Mrs. Chandler said. 
“It’s much too ridiculous to discuss.” Then something, 
even in her ove laid maternal mind, seemed to click and 
she remembered that day long ago when she and Katie 
and Tink had first looked at the wedding dress together. 

Mrs. Chandler, who must have been rather young in 
those days, had been looking for a ballet costume to 
wear to the Country Club dance—the last of them—in 
1929, (She sigzhe d now, remembe ring those cilded days. 

“Remember that time we all looked at your wedding 
dress?”’ she said now. 


Yes, we remember,” Katie said impatiently, and 
1? 


please don’t get it out now. I don’t want to sec 
But Mrs. Chandler was shoving about the Louis 


Vuitton trunks, which in the last eight years had done 


all their travelling by moving van from attic to less pre- 
tentious ittic. “Here it IS} let’s just see how it’s keep- 
ing.” 

t's keeping,” Katie’ said matter-of-factly, “Sand 
pleas don’t vet it out, I’m never oing to wear it, an 
don’t let’s have a scene.”” But her mother had unlocked 


the trunk, and Tink vas remembering that old excite- 
ment of seeing the yards and yards of satin shrouded in 
layers of black tissue paper. 

“Three brides have worn it, and Katie’ll be the 
fourth,” Mrs. Chandler said now, just as Tink remem- 
bered her saying when they were nine and ten. 

Katie’ ll be nothing of the kind,” her daughter said 

Do , 
unrolling wool hose ferociously. 

“Tl had seven bridesmaids, and four dozen of every- 

, 


Mrs. Chandler said in a 


thing to start keeping house. 





bemused ritual. “Darling, if you’ll just be good until 
things get back to normal . sg 

“Normal? What have four dozen dish towels got to 
do with being normal?” Katie said. ‘You don’t know 
what the word means, mother.” 

Mrs. Chandler was off now on one of the parents’ 
favorite themes, *‘the days before the Crash.” They had 
gone on talking about that for years and years. But 
what they considered only temporary concession to 
emergency was half a lifetime to the children, and so had 
been accepted as the circumstance of reality. 

“Everything was so different,” she said self-pityingly. 


“You don’t know what we've suffered, losing first one 


thing and then another.” 

“Principally you lost yourselves, if you ever had any 
selves,” Katie said with bitter unfairness. “‘ You’ve let 
eight years go past while you've been hugging your 
threatened belongings to you. Why don’t you wake up, 
mother, and realize things?” 

“Realize? You don’t know what it means to realize,” 
Mrs. Chandler said. They were both sounding exagger- 
ated and overwritt¢ n, the way mothers and daughters 
do when they can’t quarrel about the real subject. 

Butsuddenly Katieu as talking about the real subject. 

**Do you think I care about any old wedding dress, or 
bridesmaids or sterling silver? It’s John I want. I love 
him, mother, and you can’t seem to realize that love 
hasn’t anything to do with weddings or keeping up 
appearances, or even having a good job. I want to 
1 long to him 

lo her great and frigid horror, Tink saw that Katie 


\ ee ‘ . 
as weeping. Wild bitter weeping that wiped every- 
ung else ou 

‘ ’ I , 1 I ~ 

I’ve never heard such talk,” Mrs. Chandler said. 
4 + | ' a 
she wast istl me he wedd ng dress tog her ilmost as it 


she must protect it from being defamed by Katie’s 
unashamedness. 

““We found a little house last week,”” Katie said in a 
new attempt, trying very hard to control her voice. 


**Mother, please listen to me. We’ orked it all out, 


It wouldn’t cost more than John earns for us to live in 
it. We don’t need anythi ve have each other.” 

Mrs. Chandler came « it down on the little 
trunk facing Katie. They had both forgotten Tink was 


Continued on page 33 


there because Tink 








music. But Katie couldn’t hear. She leaned to hear, 
and her pony, curtsying at the peak of its rise, suddenly 
slipped from beneath her. Before she could recover her 
balance, John was out of the giraffe’s saddle and had her 
in his arms. No closer than they’d been dozens of times, 
dancing—not so close, really. But this was a different 
moment, somehow. Even Tink knew that. 

They got off the merry-go-round, the four of them, 
and walked out under the trees, the haggard trees kept 
awake too late at night by the brilliant lights strung 
over them. Wuggy was talking. But the others said 
nothing at all; they walked far apart, with Tink between 
them. 

“What’s come over us?” Tink said to herself. “Some- 
thing’s happened to some of us.” 

But not to Wuggy. He was saying, “Boy, there’s 
something almost philosophical about a merry-go-round. 
Ever think of that? Always going somewhere and never 
getting any place. Reminds me of civilization, sort of.” 

‘Wuggy began talking about the old man in the labora- 
tory down at the cellulose plant, who thought he might 
give Dr. Ruggles Andrews’ son a chance, come the first 
of the year. 

“Everybody’s going to give you something, come 
some other time than the one that’s upon us,”” Wuggy 
said, and took out his pipe, which he fully expected to 
enjoy some day. 

But the rest of them said nothing. They stood on the 
outskirts of the crowd, watching the people from the 
mill bump into each other in their thundering mechani- 
cal bumping cars. 


THEN THEY went home, locked in a cautious group 
as if John and Katie were clinging to them. John came 
along to the little white house where the Garlands were 
living now, and he stood around as if he were trying to 
get the situation right side up again. 

“Well, g’night,” he said at last. “Thanks for the ride. 
You coming, Wuggy?” 


“No,” Wuggy said. “Got to stick around in case 


Tink wants to pet, or something.” 
“Okay,” he said absently. ‘Well, be seeing you.” 
“Listen, Tink,” Wuggy said before John had gone far, 
“that louse walked off with your money. Taking money 
from a woman! Want me to call him back? 





“No. Let him go,” Tink said, for this seemed no 
moment to be mentioning money. 

“Wish I knew where I could get money from a 
woman.” 

They sat in the silly little arbor somebody had glued 
against the front of the house the Garlands were rent- 
ing this year, and Wuggy pulled on his pipe and looked 
a little like Franchot Tone, whom Katie and Tink had 
loved last year. 

“What was the matter with those two other guys?” 
he said after a while. ‘‘ Fight or something?” 

**T guess so.”” Her throat ached with Joneliness, but 
she could not call it by this name, having never encoun- 
tered it before. 

“People are funny. Always trying to get themselves 
mixed up about something,” Wuggy said. “‘ Maybe you 
didn’t notice anything. You’re kind of obtuse at times, 
my little friend.” 

“Am 1?” She looked across at him forlornly. In the 
darkness he was a shadow which might have been a 
man, not Wuggy who'd licked all the glue off her Christ- 
mas seals when she was seven. 

“Wanna pet?” he said listlessly, knocking the not 
enthusiastic embers out of his pipe. 

“I want to go home,” she said in a gulp. “Good- 
night.” 

She ran up the steps and tore off her clothes and got 
into bed without even turning on a light. Her father, 
poor Horace Garland who'd lost so much sleep during 
the last eight years, was snoring down the hall because 
business was better again. Tink lay there shivering in 
the dark as if she already knew the end of all this. She 
swallowed and swallowed to keep from sobbing, and for 
the life of her, she didn’t know why she wanted to ery. 

Then she thought of Katie’s wedding cress, and that 
was something. 

“Mrs. Chandler’Il go out of her mind,” she said, as if 
it were all a dismal, accomplished fact. “‘She’s lived for 
years on the strength of Katie’s wedding. And imagine 


y9 


a dress like that at any wedding John could have! 


DURING THE next days, Tink thought surely they’d 
talk about it, as they had always talked about every- 
thing all their lives. But this was different. This wasn’t 
the way they’d both been in love last year with Fran- 
chot Tone, nor the way Gabby Duane was in love with 
her cousin from Winnipeg. This was something quiet 
and final and grown-up, and Tink knew that in some 
mysterious way Katie had stepped into a room of her- 
self where Tink had never been. 


‘““Katie thinks I’m just a baby,” she said to herself 


patiently. “I'll have to wait until she really needs me, 


fc? 
sort of, 
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The two of them went on just as they always had, 
borrowing each other’s sweaters and putting waves in 
each other’s hair, giggling and having long serious talks. 
But not about John. They said less about John than 
usual. He had always been the weather, hardly worth 
more than mentioning. But now his name couldn’t be 
trusted, even in a casual voice. 

And Wuggy went on having no idea at all, spending 
time with them, and seeing nothing. Talking a lot and 
seeing nothing. Just a self-centred lug, you might say, 
if you weren’t fond of Wuggy. But Tink saw. 

In an agony of awareness without understanding, she 
saw Katie and John close at hand, yet miles away from 
her and Wuggy. There were times when they looked just 
like their old selves, chasing each other across the beach, 
screaming with mere youngness. Then John would 
catch Katie, and they’d just stand where they were, 
stricken with a horrible wisdom that came not from 
words but from blood and heartbeats and unwritten 
generations of loving and living. 

“Oh lord, this is really something,” Tink would groan 
to herself. “They’ll never get over this, And what on 
earth will they do about jt?” 


“A Merry-go-round is 
like civilization” said 
one of them. “Always 
going somewhere..and 
getting no place.” Yet 
because they boarded 
one that evening, a 
wedding dress went 
without its fourth bride 
- «and a new generation 


found out how to live 
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As the wind caught them he darted a hopeful glance at Pat's hat. The atrocity didn't even teeter. He resigned himself to being a two-man parade. 


ful and eager and alive. Just being with 
her, looking into her shining blue eyes and 
hearing her voice that could be breath- 
takingly husky, or bubbling with soft 
laughter as it was now, made you feel 
that you could lick the world. If only that 
darned hat 

“You wish you'd listened in Jast night 
to your father’s speech to the Chamber of Commerce.” 

“Nope. Not that I wouldn’t like to have heard him. 
The governor’s a great talker, honey. You'll hear him 
next month. He’s giving a talk to the Woman’s Club.” 

“Johnny, honey, it frightens me to think of meeting 
your folks. But if—if they’re anything like you, I’Il love 
“em.” 

Johnny said with forced joviality, “One more guess, 
honey. You’re not even close.” 

The light washed out of Pat’s eyes. “You’re not— 
you are regretting your marriage.” 

“You nutty kid,” Johnny said. “You’re a mile off. 
This is funny. You’d never guess. I was thinking it 
might be fun to go on a shopping spree with you. We 
might buy you a new hat.” 

Pat’s laughter tinkled. Her eyes were deep blue pools 
of light. Johnny thought he had never seen them so 
bright. He sighed with relief. Pat continued to chuckle. 
She forgot to finish her sandwich. 

All afternoon her gaiety was contagious. Bored sales- 
ladies forgot to be bored. Their frozen faces thawed and 
softened under her naive enthusiasm. Johnny found 
himself enjoying the shopping tour. There was nobody 
in the world like Pat. She was so darned wholesome and 
fresh and unselfconscious. Nobody could possibly 
resist her. 

“You should have married a trousseau and found the 
girl to fit it,” she chuckled when they were alone for a 
minute. And once, “Darling, I’m beginning to get a 
grab-bag complex.” And to Johnny’s suddenly blank 
expression, “You know, darling; the man next to you 
draws the very thing you could have used.” Pat’s eyes 
danced. Her lovely red lips curved. 

At last Johnny discovered the hat, a navy sailor. At 


his casual suggestion Pat wore the new hat and carried 


Where is the man who will not understand 
Johnny’s problem — or the woman who will 


not yearn for his girl’s hat ? 


the old. He had a moment of compunction when he 
saw how queerly the new hat transformed Pat, but 
knew his mother would approve. He said that and was 
rewarded by a low chuckle that broke in the middle. 
He called Pat’s attention to an autogyro. She refused 
to turn her head. Instead she blew her nose. 

“Guess I’ve caught another cold. Forgot to tell you, 
Johnny, but I’m subject to ’em.” 

Back in their room Pat said, “I’m going to treat my- 
self to a facial, Johnny.” She disappeared into the bath- 
room; came back with a bath towel over her face; lay 
on the bed motionless. In dinner clothes Johnny at- 
tempted to lift the towel. Pat clung to it while one arm 
locked convulsively about Johnny’s neck. She said so 
low that Johnny barely caught the words, “No matter, 
Johnny, no matter what happens—I’II go on loving you 
all the rest of my life. I couldn’t stop if I wanted to.” 

Johnny held her close. “Same here,” gruffly. “But 
what’s the sense of sounding so—final?” 

In the lobby Johnny smoked and read the financial 
news. Pat had seemed to get as big a kick out of the 
shopping as he had. Tomorrow he would tip her off 
about talking to servants. And later he would explain 
to her how overdrafts cost banks a whale of a fortune, 
Seven-thirty! Where was Pat? 

He rode up in the elevator, tried the door of thei 
room. It was unlocked. “Pat,” he called softly. The 
bed was empty. ** Pat!” The bathroom door stood open, 
Empty! He swung about, stared hypnotized at the 
dressing table. Glass top swept clean! Clean except 
for a sheet of paper. Stiff fingers picked up the note. 


“Johnny, darling, it was a tragic mistake. Nutt 
people like me can’t be fitted into conventional molds. 


Pll love you ull the end of time, Pat.” 


Johnny never knew how long he stood 
staring at Pat’s slanting handwriting. 
After a long time he moved numbly to- 
ward the clothespress. Empty! But no! 
On the shelf, back in the corner, Johnny’s 
groping fingers discovered something. 
The navy sailor! He jerked it down, 
crumpled it into a ball, flung it across the 
room. Hands in pockets he stood at the window; stared 
stiffly at gaudy electrical advertisements. “Till the 
end of time!’ The lights blurred before Johnny’s young 
eyes. He crossed the room and flung suits recklessly into 
his trunk. 

At daybreak he ran up the steps of Pat’s walk-up 
apartment, knocked softly on the door. He waited, 
heart thumping. The door opened a crack and Johnny 
stared, wordless, into Pat’s purple-smudged eyes. She 
was wearing faded green pyjamas and purple mules, Her 
hair was brushed back from her face like a small boy’s, 
Johnny pushed open the door. His arms closed about 
Pat’s shoulders. He held her close, swallowing agains: 
the lump in his throat. “Darling,” he murmured un- 
steadily. 

“Please, Johnny.” Pat slipped out of his arms. “It’s 
no good, darling. I couldn’t ever—fit.” Her voice was 
no more than a husky whisper. ‘‘Conformists like you, 
Johnny, can’t understand crazy people like me. You 
live on rules and regulations, You’re more army—than 
the army. | saw, darling, right from the start, that you 


didn’t like my hat. But it wouldn’t have been honest to 


change it. [’m like the hat, Johnny. I adore bright 
colors. And | like to talk to people. Your m<¢ uth went 
straight and your eyes Emily Postish when I chatted 


with shopkeepers and waiters. You see, Johnny, I 
couldn’t ever worry about what people think. If I 
got so I could I'd be somebody else. And you can’t 


be som« body else, Johnny.” She swallowed; her soft 
mouth shook. 
Johnny said hoarsely, “Pat! Listen to me, honey. 


: s : 
none of that stuff means anyt! You re everything 


in the world to me. Without you there isn’t anything at 
all. Loving each other—that’s all that matters. It’s 
crazy to let a fool 3 Continued on page 26 
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T nestled her blond head deeper into Johnny’s 
shoulder. “I should say no, Johnny,” she said 
huskily. “If only you weren’t so darned sweet | 

could keep remembering your background.” 

“What’s wrong with my background?” Johnny de- 
manded gruffly. ““What’s wrong with me?” 

“Nothing’s wrong, darling. That’s the trouble,” Pat 
chuckled. “Truly, I’Il make a hopeless wife for a con- 
ventional man. Change your mind, Johnny!” 

“You nutty kid,” Johnny murmured, holding Pat 
close. After a long moment, his young brow furrowed, 
“There won’t be time for announcements. I’II wire the 
family.” It would be a jolt to his mother and dad. They 
weren’t used to slapdash weddings. 

Pat’s arms tightened about Johnny’s neck. “When 
they come back from Florida—oh, darling, I’Il do my 
darnedest.” And then, “Trouble is, Johnny Baxter, | 
won’t have time to collect a bunch of fancy clothes.” 

“Clothes,” Johnny muttered, too happy for coherent 
thought. “What the heck difference do clothes make?” 

The next morning when he picked her up to go to the 
parsonage he knew. Anchored to Pat’s head by a scar- 
let velvet band was a vicious-red poker chip. The poker 
chip flaunted a feather. The feather rose majestically 
from the centre of the hat, made an abrupt about-face, 
shot forward and ended above Pat’s right eye. 

And then Johnny forgot the hat. He was standing 
with Pat before the rector. Mitzie Carr, Pat’s room- 
mate, and Hal Caine, who worked for the Baxter Invest- 
ment Corporation and who had introduced Johnny to 
Pat, curiously solemn and round-eyed, were close by. 
Johnny’s knees shook; his heart pounded. Pat was giv- 
ing her precious life into his keeping. He looked into her 
lovely lifted face. Her blue eyes were shining. Her 
mouth was quiet with her love for him. 

When Pat was Mrs. John Baxter III, and leaving for 
Atlantic City with her husband, Mitzie said, “‘ Darling, 
watch out they don’t call the fire department to put you 
out.” And Hal, who had loved Pat hopelessly for two 
years, said, with something desperate in his voice and 
a world of misery in his blue eyes, “‘ You look swell, kid. 
Send me a box of salt-water taffy and a couple post- 
cards.” 

As their car left the city, Pat parked her hat in the 
groove behind the seats. She chuckled, “ Nothing must 
harm it. It made me overdraw.” 

Johnny cut the car’s speed. He circled Pat’s slim 
shoulders with a big arm. “How much of an overdraft, 
honey? I'll mail ’em back a cheque tonight.” 

“Let ’em cool their heels. They know I’m honest.” 
She nestled her head against his grey tweed shoulder, 
It’s all in a little book, Sweet. When we go home I’Il 


look it up.” 


Johnny’s arms held Pat closer. 
Queer, this new feeling of responsibil- 
ity. Pat was the swellest girl in the 
world; he couldn’t let her do things 
people would criticize. Johnny said, 
“Tl mail them a cheque for fifty to- 
night.” After all, Pat was Mrs. John 
Baxter III. 

> 

AS THEY drove up to the big hotel 
next day Pat parked the hat on her soft curls, The 
instant the doorman opened their door Johnny saw the 
way the lid hit him between the eyes. A little muscle in 
Johnny’s cheek twitched. He, John Baxter, in the eyes 
of the world was responsible for that tricky bit of 
millinery! 

“Darling,” Pat crowed, “smell the fish. I could eat 
a lobster or a minnow—raw!” She tugged at his arm 
like a frisky terrier on the leash and insisted they glimpse 
the ocean before registering. 

Johnny said uncertainly, “‘Somebody might walk off 
with our bags.” 

The doorman intervened. “I'll keep an eye on the 
luggage.” His dour face bloomed under Pat’s sparkling 
smile. He looked pink—almost cherubic. 

“It’s so beautiful it hurts. Two whole weeks!” Her 
voice hushed to a whisper. Her fingers clutching his 
arm. And then, “What if somebody did take the lug- 
gage, darling?” She laced slim fingers through Johnny’s. 
“You can’t lose the really important things, Johnny. 
I mean—purple twilight, the moon and stars and sea, 
and—the way I feel about you. No matter what hap- 
pens, Johnny, those things will be unchanging.” 

Johnny hugged Pat’s arm convulsively against his 
side. He said gruffly, “If I lost you, there wouldn’t be 
anything at all. There would be nothing left for me.” 

Upstairs the lobby fairly bustled with 
dowagers, and elderly men with canes. 


A handsome white-haired woman who £ 


reminded Johnny of his mother was é 
talking to the room clerk. Her eyes 
focused on Pat’s hat. Johnny’s face 


burned. The hat drew everybody’s a 
attention. Everybody was turninground : 
and gaping. 74 

So 


The porter collected their bags; re- nee 
turned Pat’s merry grin. Pat smiled at 
the solemn-faced elevator boy and he 
grinned back. Johnny writhed; she was 
friendly enough without sending ahead 
that hat as emissary. 

Alone at last, Pat flung herself into 
Johnny’s arms. Johnny said, the hat 


y man parade. 
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forgotten, “I didn’t know that it would be like this.” 
They dressed leisurely for dinner; walked for miles 
afterward, buttoning their coats against the chill May 
wind. Johnny forgot the red hat completely. 

But the next morning he asked, striving for a casual 
note, ““Why pester with a hat?” 

“Tt’s such a nice hat. It would be cruel to leave it 
here.” 

Johnny signalled the elevator; glared at two young 
chaps who stared at Pat. At breakfast he was silent 
with a speechlessness that tore at his throat. He loved 
Pat with every ounce of his being, but he had to do 
something about that hat! Pat chattered about every- 
thing, impervious to his gruff monosyllables. She dis- 
cussed canary birds with the suave head waiter; gold- 
fish with their waiter. Johnny’s face felt like cement. 
What if Pat chatted with his father’s butler? Or to 
Helga, his mother’s maid? His grapefruit tasted like 
sodium nitrate. He said so. 

“Let me taste it.” When Johnny would have clung 
to his plate, the waiter firmly removed it and gave it to 
her. She tasted it, head cocked gravely to one side. 
“It’s just like mine, honey. It was that lobster last 
night.” 

After breakfast they walked. The wind whipped in 
from the sea; frisked under the brim of Johnny’s grey 

fedora. He darted a hopeful glance at 
Pat’s head. The red atrocity didn’t even 


s teeter. He resigned himself to its per- 


manence, to being in a parade. A two- 
Every head turned and 
followed them. 

He said at lunch, his lips dry and his 
face wearing a synthetic grin, ‘‘Let’s 
play mental telepathy.”’ They’d often 
played that. 

Pat fell head-over-heels into the trap, 
She cocked her head while suddenly 
sober eyes regarded his face critically, 
“You’re—well, it’s unpleasant. Over- 
drafts,” she hazarded exultantly. 

“All wet,” Johnny grinned. He felt 
like a Judas. Pat was so darned beauti- 
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mentioned Geraldine, and sometimes his young mouth 
closed firmly over the name, shutting his mother out 
completely. And to be shut away from Greg meant 
utter darkness. 

**But she can never love him as | do!” 

Her heart said that over and over but it wasn’t any 
use. That sort of argument had never worked and it 
didn’t work now. Greg wouldn’t believe it. He had 
had his mother always, but he had only had Geraldine’s 
love for a little while and it obscured everything else. 

All this was in her mind while she bought peas and 
carrots and totalled her list sharply. It did not seem 
ridiculous to confuse a love affair with vegetables and 
odds and ends of Wednesday’s shopping. And the 
oddest part was that she was actually buying this good, 


of the road, feeling for the remains of the little tree for support. 
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nourishing dinner for Geraldine herself and trying to 
choose what the girl would like. 

Greg always brought her for dinner Wednesday 
evenings; it had come to be an institution. And it was 
always a very good dinner indeed, because Amy had 
reason to suspect the Morton system of housekeeping. 
All of them were much too thin. They went rushing 
about with no time for proper meals—Mrs. Morton 
herself was an anaemic woman with an anxious pince- 
nez, interested solely in world movements, and with no 
settled hours or menus in her household. But there 
were always sandwiches. 

““Gee, mother, Gerry knows more than twenty differ- 
ent ways to make sandwiches,” Greg had once enthused. 

Across her pretty table Amy Carlyle smiled at the 
girl who had taken her son from 
her. It wasa kind smile and sincere, 
because at the moment she was 
concerned because Geraldine didn’t 
eat enough. 

“Another slice of lamb, my dear 

. Warren, please. But Geral- 
dine, you must eat your dinner or 
you can’t dance half the night.” 

Geraldine smiled back as tf she 
loved Greg’s mother. 

“TI couldn’t dance at all if I ate 
all this.” 

She was a pretty girl but too 
slender, too delicate. Tall enough, 
but with breakable-looking limbs 
and no waist at all. Beside Greg she 
simply melted to nothingness. Even 
her voice was a mere trickle of 
sweet little sounds, like a baby’s 
prattling. Her large brown eyes 
were always wide-open and startled, 
and she was afraid of almost every- 
thing, Greg explained proudly. 
Spiders and mice and storms, She 
almost never walked; her spike- 
heeled pumps were not made for 
walking, but she could dance 
limitlessly. 

“Exactly the way our great- 
grandmothers were made,” thought 
Amy. 

She was, herself, a grand outdoor 
woman, if a little large. She owned 
complete outtits of hobnailed boots 
and khaki breeches, and she could 
follow Greg along any trail. She had 
made herself do it in his Scout days 
and now she actually enjoyed it at 
times. 

“He'd have to carry her over 
every rough spot,” she thought. 
“She would be excess baggage on 
one of our trips.” And so the idea 
Was bor ne. 

Warren was packing his bag for a 
hurried business trip. He would be 
gone four days. 

**Do you know what I think I’Il 
do, Warren?”’ Amy said. ‘I think 
I'll take Greg and Geraldine in the 
little car and go up to the cabin for 
the week-end.” 

He looked up from his work. 

“Geraldine? Why, you never 
took her before.” 
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Warren had a way of hitting at the root of things that 
wasmost annoying. She spoke sharply. “If Greg is 
going to devote all his time to Geraldine, she’ll have to 
learn to do the things he likes to do. He has healthy 
outdoor tastes and she can acquire them too,” 

But Greg received the suggestion with warmth that 
made up for his father’s lack of it. 

“Gosh, mom, you really mean that? You want Gerry 
along this time?” 

His eagerness gave her a twinge. So he had noticed 
that Geraldine was never invited. There was a hint of 
coldness in her voice. 

“Of course, Greg. She could have been with us other 
times, only—she doesn’t seem able to rough it with old 
stagers like you and me.” 

Greg melted before her eyes. The habitual hard shell 
showed signs of cracking up, but it was Geraldine’s 
name that had thawed him. 

“Don’t you believe it, mom.” He was too eager, it 
repelled Amy. ‘Gerry’s a Jot stronger than she looks, 
It’s because she’s never had a chance to rough it a little; 
her family doesn’t care about that sort of thing—” 

The little car was a tight squeeze for three, and the 
traps they must take along—extra blankets and all the 
provisions. The cabin had been closed for months. 

Amy glanced at Geraldine crushed between herself 
and Greg. Her heart misgave her, and almost she 
ordered him to stop at an outfitting shop. Geraldine 
wore thin flannel slacks and a cotton pullover and white 
canvas sneakers on her feet. She looked very pretty but 
much like a robin in search of a delayed spring. 

“Do you think you’ll be warm enough?” Amy asked. 

Geraldine smiled eagerly. “I’m never cold.” 

But it was cold as the road climbed into the moun- 
tains, It was a narrow winding road, and sometimes It 
hugged the face of beetling cliffs and sometimes it 
seemed about to tilt the little car over the naked edge 
into a pale blue pit hundreds of féct below. And some- 
times there was no road at all. It vanished into the 
sky, yet always when they reached the point of dis- 
appearance, it was there. 

Greg and Amy took these things as a matter of 
course. They talked on and on of other trips, and 
neither noticed that Geraldine’s mouth was white or 
that she kept her eyes tightly closed. There she was, 
seated snugly between them, shielded from the cold. 
They thought they were taking beautiful care of her. 

And it was cold at the cabin when they got there. 
The wind searched through canyons with a low howling 
sound, and there were traces of snow in rock crevices 
although it was May. But in sunny stretches the grass 
was strong and green, and spotted with those strange 
little blue and yellow flowers that love the mountains 
and have no name because they live such a little while. 


‘THERE WAS a great deal to be done and Amy had far 
more than her share. At first Geraldine did not seem to 
think of helping; she ran about quite mad, making 
discoveries but keeping her eyes away from the endless 
purple vistas that sank into folded layers of mist that 
covered the lowlands. It was not happiness but a sort of 
wild relief that she was on her own feet again, and 
Greg’s eyes were all for her as he and his mother un- 
packed the car and aired the musty cabin. Amy’s heart 
contracted when she saw his face—it was the way he 
had looked at her when he was little 
adoring. She complained laughing that the pine smok« 
from their first fire stung her eyes. Now that look 
belonged to someone else, 


wondering, 


It was fun to be at the cabin witl 
table and the bunks made up warm and inviting. Late: 
on it was even better. There # Continued on page 27 
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N THE way to the stores Amy Carlyle drove past 

the Morton house. Just as she had expected, 

Greg’s car was parked under the trees in front. 
There were other cars, a new sedan and a roadster witha 
banged fender, but Amy saw nothing but her son’s 
small coupé. She had done without a new winter coat 
to help him pay for it, and she had the right to resent its 
presence at eleven o’clock in the morning in the proxim- 
ity of Geraldine Morton. 

The Mortons’ house was like the Mortons themselves, 
rambling, uncertain with a badly kept lawn redeemed 
by surprisingly beautiful knots of flowers in unexpected 
places. It took courage for such a house to hold up its 
head among such smart neighbors, but Amy Carlyle 
was untouched by a bid for sympathy. On the contrary 
she was indignant. She wanted her son, Greg, snatched 
from that environment, but she didn’t know just how 
to go about snatching him. For a moment she had a 
wild idea of ringing the doorbell and demanding that he 
come away with her at once, but that, of course, was 
utterly impractical, Greg would simply scowl and 
refuse. He was a man, twenty-one years old, and did 
as he pleased. 

In the end she drove to market and bought IJamb and 
peas and a fresh pineapple in her accustomed manner, 
but all the time she was thinking of Greg and the 
Mortons; it was a trick of her mind to class them as a 
whole instead of admitting Geraldine. It made the 
connection less obvious, less concrete. 

She resented the Mortons having that new sedan. 
They couldn’t pay for it. They would drive it until the 
paint was tarnished; then there would be a period when 
the Mortons had no car and Greg would be called upon 
for transportation at any day or hour. But, she re- 
flected, savagely snapping young green beans, this time 
there would be no using of her own big car. No, the 
Mortons would never set foot in that again, not after the 
last time when they had carried a picnic supper and 
spilled mayonnaise. 

There were three Morton girls and they kept a good 
many young men about. Young men with cars and 
football tickets and tendencies to change everything 
that had always been to something quite different and 
new. Geraldine was the second one. She had the most 
power, she was the most dangerous, and for nearly a 
year she had concentrated upon Greg. There were times 
when it was almost more than his mother could bear, yet 
she did bear it because she was his mother and there was 
nothing she could do. 

In the beginning she had merely laughed and been 
glad that Greg had someone to play around with. Girls 
gentled a boy at his age; Greg had been inclined to be 
surly in a big blond way, but Geraldine put a stop to 
that. He was never surly with her. His perpetual 
sentimental grin got on his father’s nerves, but Amy 
would never admit that it got on hers. That would be 
to acknowledge that someone could do more with her 
son’s disposition than she had ever been able to. 

The laughter did not last long. When she thought it 


time for Greg to stop playing and think of serious things, 
she discovered that he was altogether serious and that 
little Geraldine Morton loomed large and menacing 
upon the horizon of her peace. 

Warren Carlyle, a big, easygoing man, said; “‘ Let the 
youngsters alone. Puppy love. They all have it; had it 
myself.” He crinkled humorous grey eyes at her. “‘ You 
had it yourself, Amy.” 

“But he’s wasting time; he’s cutting classes to be 
with her. He needs every minute of his time to keep up 
with his law course.” 

Warren frowned. That law course had been a bone of 
contention in the family. Warren hadn’t thought his son 
would make a good lawyer and there were by far too 
many lawyers already. Young men had to look about 
for new fields . . . but Amy had won, having first won 
Greg to her way of thinking. 

But that was a year ago, and now Greg had cut law 
himself. He wanted to make money. He got himself a 
job in a real-estate office and was doing well at it. He 
spent a lot of time at the Morton house, or took Geral- 
dine with him to look at houses, which his mother 
thought was the silliest thirig he had ever done because 
a girl raised like that couldn’t know. 

And her heart stopped beating when she thought what 
this might mean. ° 

Her voice trembled when she spoke to his father. 
“Do you—do you think he might marry her?” 

“He might. He'll merry somebody some day.” 
Warren refused to become excited, but he was sympa- 
thetic. “Don’t worry, girl. The boy has some brains. 
He knows he can’t marry for a while.” 

For a while! “Warren, have you lost your mind? He 


"He's down thereunderneath," said Geraldine. 
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can’t marry for years.” A dark tide she did not recognize 
rose within her. ‘He can’t marry that girl She 
hasn’t a single quality | would choose for Greg—for his 


! 
ever: 


wife!’ 

How strange, how ominous that sounded. Warren 
frowned again, not at her but at his own thought. 

“lm afraid we’ve done too much choosing for the 
boy, because he’s our only one, I suppose. And I notice 
he doesn’t care particularly for what we’ve chosen. | 
don’t want a hand in picking his wife, so long as she’s a 
good girl,” 

She was Irritated by that tiresome phrase, “good girl.” 
There were thousands of good girls but that wasn’t 
enough. Greg’s wife had to be more than that. She 
looked at her husband coldly. 

‘I am not willing to desert my son at the most 
important moment of his life. Of course she is good, 
but what else is she? What character, what initiative, 
what—depth—has she to give him? A man needs all 
that ina woman,” 

Greg didn’t tell her things any more. 
sensed the antagonism, though she tried hard to conceal 
it. It used to be that he would come and sit on the foot 
of her bed, and they would talk in friendly, ntimate 
whispers while Warren slept, innocently oblivious. They 
had always been friends, even when he was a little chap, 
and he had trusted her with everything. They played 
the same games and Amy had almost given up bridge 
for his sake; to be with him on hikes and long, wandering 
drives in the little car that tired her back so britally. 
She had met him on his own ground, determined to be 
one with him and until now she had succeeded. 

But now he was wary. He watched her face when he 


Perhaps he 


"I'm going down to him." And she put herself over the edge 
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by JOAN WOOLLCOMBE 


VER TWELVE years ago a young mother was 
talking to her friends about her first baby, a girl. 
“*} don’t want her to be a little gnome, I want her 

to be a frilly baby . . .” she said. 

About the same time a young and proud father was 
talking about his child: he said he wanted her to grow 
up like her mother, “because then she'll give such a lot 
of happiness . r 

Prince “Bertie” of York ought to have known, be- 
cause the wife of whom he was speaking had made and 
still does make all the difference to the life of a shy, 
hesitant youth who has developed into a determined and 
kindly man. The daughter of whom they both spoke, 
Princess Elizabeth, is over twelve now, and has long 
left the “frilly baby” stage and is growing up, actually, 
rather more like her father and his mother, than her 
own mother. 

Get a “close-up” of the young Heir to the Empire, as 
she is today. Sturdy, independent and a good mixer, 
and not yet—and probably never to be—spoiled. 

There is a story told after her father ascended the 
Throne which is probably true. Elizabeth had been 
sent for by her mother to come down and see some 
guests, one afternoon a few days after the Abdication. 
Elizabeth, childlike and excited, appeared at the doors 
of the drawing-room with a “‘Make way for the future 
Queen of England... !” 

The new Queen swept round upon her small daughter 
(the “ plain living and high thinking” of her Scots ances- 
tors up in arms!), and Elizabeth was sent straight up- 
stairs to the nursery. Perhaps that is not a very kind 
story to tell; but it shows two things of great import- 
ance—a high-spirited unartificial child and a firm 
mother. What more does one want for schoolroom days? 


For what Elizabeth and Margaret will be tomorrow 
depends on what Queen Elizabeth, Miss Crawford, their 
governess, Mrs. Knight, their nurse, and two famous 
personal maids of the household, are today. 

It was the then Duke of York who contributed to the 
sensible regime he planned for his babies, when he 
stated (with the unanswerable determination of the man 
of few words) that he intended to bring his family up in 
peace, away from press and publicity. And to a high 
degree he achieved this. 

Behind the shelter of their father’s wish, the two girls 
have been educated: the advice of their grandmother, 
the consent of the Cabinet, and the intensive work of 
specialists in modern educational needs, have been 
behind the scenes. But never again will an Heir to the 
Throne be “crammed” and overworked. 

Perhaps the greatest single influence on the two little 
girls has been—after their mother—their “Nannie,” 
Mrs. Knight. A woman who knows her said to me, “I 
have rarely seen such a fine face as that of the Queen’s 
nurse: she has a most magnificent dignity . 

Next in daily contact on the nursery children has 
been the Queen’s own Scots maid, “Katta.” To these 
two, and since she has been with them, to little-known 
Miss Crawford, goes the credit for one little publicized 
fact, that since their birth neither of these girls has ever 
been ill! And this not because they have been coddled 
but because both are sturdy little Scots! 

Remember the nursery at 145 Piccadilly? None of the 
gadgets and defenses we remember in certain other rich 
homes; but rather an old-style room, simple and homely. 

There is one point about the father’s relationship to 
his children which shows that “Prince Albert” is not 


forgotten though he has become King George. “ Bertie” 


had the appalling job of being younger brother to the 
most popular young man in the world. Shy, delicate, 
with a stammer which he fought to control, he grew to 
manhood and, till he married, remained very much in 
the background. 

You might think this was forgotten? I doubt it is. 
Because not long back, when a birthday picture of the 
King and his two girls was taken—a particularly nice 
one of them on horseback, together in Windsor Great 
Park—the message went round to the press who were to 
use the photograph that the King particularly asked 
that, “If the picture is used, Princess Margaret is not 
cut out. . .”” The second son has sympathy with his 
own second daughter. 


BUT, BEFORE we talk about their background and 
their education, who are these two young ladies? They 
are not just sweet children any more—if indeed they 
ever were anything as insipid as that. Get, first, a close- 
up of Elizabeth. She is approaching the gawky stage, 
but careful training in dancing and swimming has given 
the girl a gracious poise; she carries herself quite well. 
Her hair is; is chestnut and like her Uncle David’s. 

Elizabeth is extremely like her grandmother, the 
Queen Mother; and the friendship between the two per- 
sists and grows firmer. Lately Queen Mary has started 
taking the two girls on semi-educational expeditions— 
one recently to the Bank of England was an unqualified 
success. The lessons in “ Royal Manners” also, are, one 
imagines, taken in their stride, too, Lessons that, not so 
long ago, Queen Mary gave “Miss Elizabeth Bowes- 
Lyon.” 

The friendship ripens, too. Nearly every day the 


girl writes to her ag Continued on page 16 
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RE WOMEN’S clubs in Canada, those nonpoliti- 
cal, nonsectarian, “friendly societies,” losing 
their appeal? Are they on the wane? Have they 

served their day and generation? Are their “‘aims and 
objects” live issues today? Why are they not getting 
more support of younger women? 

These are questions I have asked myself and others 
many times during the past year, while attending 
scores of women’s club meetings in the capacity of 
member, speaker, officer or as a press reporter. 

I have been a Canadian club woman for a quarter 
of a century. I belong to the first generation of 
“joiners.” [| amacharter member of branches of the 
National Council of Women, Federated Women’s 
Institutes of Canada, Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire, Canadian Women’s Press Club—Canada’s 
oldest and most important national women’s organi- 
zations. I have run the gamut of all branch and na- 
tional offices in one or the other. I have reported their 
national conventions time and time again for the 
Canadian press. I know their aims, objects and mottoes 
as at one time I knew the catechism. 

And there’s something wrong with the women’s 
clubs of today. Like the churches, these old estab- 
lished organizations do not attract the young people 
as they should—as they did in my younger days. 

I have asked many women’s club presidents if they 
face declining, steady or increasing memberships. Too 
often the answer is “Declining.” I have asked if the 
majority of new members are young women, and I am 
told they are not. For a decade, at the press table | 
have been reporting national membership totals ap- 
proximately the same. Some provinces show an 
increase; but the decrease is others generally more 
than offsets the gains. 

My press assignments and publicity offices have 
brought close-ups of membership problems. I have 
written discouraging stories of membership drives, 
when the work of numerous new members enrolled, 
began and ended with the payment of a minimum fee. 
Not only do they not work, but, in most national 
organizations, new members often become financial 
burdens in the matters of the “per capita levy,” 
bookkeeping and notices of meetings. The Imperial 
Order Daughters of the Empire has a national per 
capita levy of fifty cents. The foundation fund which 
finances the National Council of Women is reckoned 
on a membership basis in Local Councils. The annual 
per capita provincial levy of the Alberta Women’s 
Institutes is a dollar per member, and the annual 
branch fees vary from twenty-five to fifty cents, 


ALMOST ANY club woman will admit that there are 
too many women’s clubs doing the same kind of work 
in the same community. The membership is drawn 
from the same groups of women, making clubs a finan- 
cial burden on those with average incomes. This also 
tends toward turning these clubs into money-making 
machines. Women, generally speaking, work far too 
hard to earn club funds. The usual ways are to make 
articles for sales, or to give dances, dinners or teas. 
To save money, members cook, wash dishes, decorate 
booths and sell tickets over telephones for hours. 
When the party is given, they are frequently too tired 
to enjoy it. Furthermore, after donating the refresh- 
ments and making or giving the articles, they are 
mostly their own buyers, It is an exhausting and 
expensive business. Dread of taking on such obliga- 
tions keeps many a prospective member from joining 
a club. 

I think women might well emulate the men’s service 
clubs, which do not permit the same men to have 
memberships in more than one service club. We might 
follow, too, their money-raising technique. Usually 
they promote one big annual money-making drive, and 
base their appeal on a good social time as well as “for 
the good of the cause.” They spend money in promo- 
tional work—pay for their advertisements—hire 
helpers and run the whole event on a legitimate busi- 
ness basis. 

There is too much overlapping of “‘aims and objects” 
in the various women’s clubs in the same community. 
Again we might learn from the men’s service clubs by 
specializing in one community need and one topic of 
study. In these rapidly changing times it would be 
well to have an annual review of objectives—both 
practical and educational. We might well take on an 
urgent community need, or study a live current prob- 
lem, rather than follow the old policy of working for 
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continuing objectives, which are quite worthy but 
sometimes remote. 


RURAL WOMEN are better club specialists than 
those in more settled centres. The more isolated the 
women are, the more they are devoted to one club 
usually the Women’s Institute. Reports from fifty or 
sixty of these organizations of the Peace River Block 
of British Columbia and Alberta show that women 
often walk as many as five miles there and back to 
the meetings. It isa common occurrence to walk three 
or four miles. “Life would be dull in the Peace Rivet 
if it weren’t for the Women’s Institutes,”’ a district 
secretary told me. “We never bother about fees in our 
community, for we know every woman there wants 
to belong. We work for everything our community 
needs and we have a good time doing it.” 

That is the spirit the women’s clubs of today need 
to recapture. 

But it is hard to get new members for women’s 
clubs today. I know, because I campaign for them. 
Especially do I try to interest young, intelligent, 
trained women. Invariably I am asked questions such 
as these: 

“What will I get out of this club?” 

“How much time and money will it take?” 

“What will I get out of a club?” brings up the ques- 
tion of what have women’s clubs to offer as to pro- 
grams or opportunities for service. There is great need 
of drastic changes in the former. Many women’s clubs 
are dying on their feet because of dull meetings. Long- 
winded speakers on abstract subjects, tedious detailed 
reports, and futile discussions on resolutions drive 
away more members from clubs than anything else. 
No speaker should inflict a sketchy, ill-prepared 
address, full of platitudes and generalities on any 
audience—especially an audience of women. All talks 
and reports should be prepared and timed as for the 
radio, where every word counts. There is a too preva- 
lent tendency among men to “talk down” to women, 
to victimize an audience of women by the “rambling- 
on-and-on” type of speech, with several “‘just one 
more word” endings. If, perchance, men speakers 
should read this, please, please—waste no more time 
at women’s meetings with such remarks as: “Un- 
accustomed as I am to speaking to an audience of such 
youth and beauty Most of us have gone 
modern to the degree of muttering “apple sauce” 
when this old chestnut is perpetrated upon us, 


HUNDREDS OF convention delegates and conveners 
of committees will be preparing reports during the 
coming months. We, at the press table, are constantly 
deploring that so few women know how to write short 
interesting reports. They cram them with generalities 
(which certainly do not glitter) and bury the most 
important points under a debris of words. All reports 
should be built upon a plan—what to say and how to 
say it, in the briefest, most forceful but entertaining 
way. The first step is to list information under head- 
ings, in order of importance. Then embellish these 
headings with a few personal ideas—descriptions, 
incidents or observations. But, do not let these run 
away with the report. Delivery may be a special gift, 
but all can enunciate clearly and at least “speak up.” 
The best report in the world, if not heard, is a dismal 
failure. 

Lengthy futile discussion on resolutions is another 
factor that is killing women’s clubs today. Too many 
women feel that nothing is accomplished unless they 
go “on record,” favoring, protesting or urging 
this, that, or the other thing. Lack of information is 
the curse of many of these resolutions. As one prom- 
inent eastern woman said at the recent 1.0.D.E. con- 
vention in Vancouver: “We go to governments too 
often with half-baked schemes ” There is no 
doubt that this lack of preparation is responsible for 
the casual reception of these resolutions by govern- 
ments. It has created a tongue-in-the-cheek attitude 
toward women’s club activities. Only the other day 
my university graduate son said to my junior high 
school daughter: “*Mother’s going to the club to pass 
another resolution.” 


NOW, AFTER having harshly criticized the old- 
fashioned club “‘agenda,” uninteresting, and fre- 
quently unprepared, long-winded speeches, the habit 
of dull reports and resolutions, I offer in their place 


some new ideas, ss Continued on page 50 
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They were talking in low tones when she came back into the room. "If it's concussion—" she heard Barry say, stopping abruptly when he heard her come in, 


about him. But oh if I could get to Hollywood!” 

Joan sat alone in her apartment that night, thinking. 
How could she possibly make good her promise to Dick? 
She knew 


man for her. He hadn’t trusted her, hadn’t believed her: 


she thought she knew—Barry wasn’t th« 


he had never made her happy. And yet she seemed 
powerless to shake off the strange hold he had over her; 
powerless to rub him out of her consciousness as she 
had tried to rub him out of her life. 

Suddenly, so simply that its very naturalness made 


her distrust it at first, the solution offered itself, But 


of course that was it. Of course that was the way. She 


had made her first mistake in the beginning, by running 
away from Barry’s oflice. Now the thing to do was to 
go back and erase that mistake. Face it squarely, live 
close to it. Be with him in the oflice, sec him every 


day. Of course that was the way. 


SHE WI NT early next morning. The famil ir Street 


and familiar buildings reassured her somewhat, and she 
was calm enough as she vas ushered into the Ties 
Mr. Pete inager. He lool ) 
he was anne 

Miss Ma I!’ he exclaims Well! J ’ 
you?” 





I—I want to geet bac k now.” 

I see. You mean yo tt me ( I 

She dc if there en 

He looked thoughtful { nome ( | 
shook hts head. “I’m afraid t secretarial 
filled, Miss Marshall. Ot « irse there’s alway 
chance ot one bern vacated. I'd ( lad | 
KNOW y 

But "t there Y , | 


She wasn’t sure she could bring herself to this point 
again. ‘‘Clerking, or the general staff?” 


He looked at her intently. “You wouldn’t want that. 
99 


It doesn’t pay well, and besides 


| wouldn’t care. I want something right away. Is 
is there any sort of opening?” 


‘There is, as it happens. One girl left at the beginning 
of the summer, and we didn’t fill the vacancy. We’ve 


been in no hurry about it—summer’s slack, as you know 


but we'll fill it very soon now. You could have that.” 


That would be fine,” Joan said eagerly. “And later 


perhaps, as you say, there may be a vacancy in the 
secretarial jobs. 

Mr. Peters looked at her curiously, but said nothing, 
ind it was settled. As she was leaving, he said, **Mr. 


” 


ay lora week o1 SO. 
led at him. “Thank you. I'll see him later 


5 I 


then. Monday, vou say?” 


It was only a few days off, but the time dragged. One 


I nen sh is glad she’d done ge the next she was on 
i) t OF call n Nir. Peters and tell ne h ae} shi 
tldn’t be there Phe meeting with Barry even though 
j rT 0 "a « in to assum¢ frighter In I Or- 
{ S;sne was i She Ccouidn { ug tl Bu 
er very reluc ce served, in the end, to stre en hei 
dex n As | I is she WAS alraid of it, as tons l she 
kept dodging it, it would pursue and torment her. Sh« 
nee i 1 | ( lor Dette! r worse, ¢ < va 
( the | S va lla I Was I sr ¢ vearable 
) \I naay hen she cp rted for rk, tl I mil 
ce er d » her oddly unfamiliar Instead of he 
lated desk by the de windows tn Barry’s office, sh 
iS cl mwwded, \ th t elve otnel cirls, into the general 
tenographi om. The desks were ranged alongside 
ne another, and the clatter of a dozen typewriters mad 


The head 
stenographer presided royally, doling out work and 


a hideous din in her unaccustomed ears. 


sending one girl after another in answer to the ring for 
stenographic services. She was glad to be busy; it helped 
keep her mind free of intruding thoughts. The days 


passed swiftly, and quietly. 


AT QUARTER to five one afternoon she saw the head 
stenographer approaching her desk. 

“Mr. Hunt is back and wants to sce you, if you’re not 
busy, Miss Marshall.” 

She knew the color that rushed to her face didn’t 
escape the sharp eyes of the head stenog: ipher. But 
she rose with L quict dignity and left the room. Her 
heart hammered a little, and in spite of herself, she 
trembled. It had come as soon as this, 

Barry stood up quickly as she entered the room, and 
looked at her gravely. ‘“‘It’s almost too much of a 


surprise, Joan, he said, a touch of trony in his voice. 


“Why didn’t you let me know?” 


She met his eves directly. Et should ObD\ ru 


Barry.” 

“Then why ad Lcome ick?” 

Do eSt ot 
He smiled. ‘*Not at all. I’m merely curious.” 

1 came back because I wanted rk Naturally | 
ried my old oflic rst Phe happ { to be this 
ening, and—”’ 

‘I see.” They stared at each o , an veiled by 
the thinnest of films. “*Won't 
She shook her he id. "Thank i ! \ rk 
to finish, and then I’m go h 
“Well. | hope you Il be ha Ae 
‘| hope so, Barry. Did you want me for anything?” 
He seemed disconect ittitude, “I heard 
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Girl 


Here’s the conclusion of her story—with a startling climax 
and an unexpected decision as to where her happiness lies 


by MARION BAXTER TAYLOR 


: OAN STOOD at the window, gazing out at the cold She looked up, meeting his eves, = never stopped 
¥ | J autumn rain that had dripped steadily since wanting him, really.” 
morning; not vigorous and pelting rain, but a slow “But you will,” Dick said urgently. 
and melancholy drizzle that was intrinsically depressing. She shook her head. “‘I can’t seem to.” 
The party the evening before had been gayer than There was a moment’s silence, then he said gruflly, 
usual, Sonny Belton’s orchestra had broadcast the “And that, I suppose, should be my exit line?” 
best music in town from Mardi’s into the noisy, over- She looked at him pleadingly. “I’m sorry, Dick. 
crowded apartment, and couples had danced to it in’ Really lam. But—” 
various stages of abandon. Joan frowned a little as she He interrupted her angrily. “It should be, but it 
remembered young Tommy Davis who had haunted her _ isn’t. I’m staying in the running. Oh, I know you 
all evening. He’d been fun at first. There had been — think now you could never love me. Maybe you never 
something about him—a carelessness and nonchalance, will. But I’m in love with you, Joan. I’ve been in love 
a dark. vitality that was cool and unconcerned—that — with you a long time. If the play goes over, I can offer 
3 had reminded her of someone. But as the evening you a fair enough life. I’d try to make you happy. I’d 
grew noisier she had found him—and the whole party— |= —Will you let me ask you again?” 
wearisome. And now she’d spent the entire morning “ After all this, Dick? Do you mean it?” 
cleaning up. “Sure I mean it.” He seemed to think of something 
In mid-afternoon a diversion came. Dick arrived, suddenly. “After all, Anne thought she loved me, and 
throwing off his dripping raincoat in the hall. Joan her out was the stage. You—” 
greeted him eagerly. *“Anne’s a youngster. What she thought she felt was 
“Just in time! I’m brewing some tea, and need a_ all onthe surface. It didn’t go deep.” 
companion. A party always makes me feel low when I “And what you feel for this man does?” 
have to tidy up after it.” She looked at him helplessly. “I’m sorry, Dick.” 
He looked at her closely as she fussed about the tea He straightened up suddenly. “That’s that, then 


tray, noting her pallor and the shadowy look about her for the time being. Let’s talk about something else. 
eyes. Presently as they sat, drinking the tea, Dick said Thursday we leave to open in Atlantic City. I’ve got 
mn to get back to rehearsal.” 








abruptly, “Are we friends, Joan, or aren’t we? oe 
She gave him a puzzled smile. “I’m sure we are, She watched him while he got into his coat and took 
Dick.” his hat from the hall table. Suddenly she crossed the 
“Then why don’t you come clean?” He sat down room and put her hand on his arm, “I’ve been thinking 
next to her on the window seat, taking her hands in his. while you talked. It’s not fair to you to go on like this; 
“Look. Someone’s messed up your life for you, and to have you standing by while I’m pulled first one way 
you've been keeping it all inside you. Telling me would and then the other. I’ve got to get it settled, Dick. 
help, Joan.” When you ask me again, I want to be able to say ‘ yes’ 
“Telling wouldn’t change things.” or ‘no.’ ” 
“Then [’Il tell you.” He kept looking at her steadily. He gazed down at her. “So it’s kill or cure?” 
“There’s a man you’ve known a long time and loved “Kill or cure. | have to face it and get it over with,” 
almost as long. He meets you on a summer afternoon ** And how will you do that?” 
in a Connecticut town, and you come back engaged and *T don’t know how. But I'll do it.” 
happy asa lark. Then you get sick and almost die—and He smiled, and reached for her hand. But suddenly, 
our hero never comes near you. But you stilllove him. — on an impulse, she raised her face. He bent down and 
Your eyes show it. You feel pretty bitter, and you kissed her—a quick, light kiss. ‘‘Good girl,” he said. 
take to playing around guys like Tommy Davis last “See you Iater.”” And he was gone. 
night. And then suddenly you come to. That’s all I 
know—and !t doesn’t make sense.” SHE DID not see much of Anne before she left with 
““It doesn’t, does 1t? You want me to fill it in?” the crowd for the opening in Atlantic City. The girl 
"t thought it might help.” was love lier than ever, thoug ht Joan. Her long ( hildish 
She looked down at her hands, held tightly in his. bob had been cut to more sophisticated lines, the blu: 
There isn’t much more, Dic k. Before I got sic k, we eves were a little wiser, and the new poise and assurance 
quarrelled, He believed made her definitely older. 
something about me that “I’m thrilled to death about this show,” she confided 
\ wasn’t true. It was hateful to Joan eagerly. “Think of it! I’ve got a part in a real 
; Then, at last, he put out his of him. I sent him away. I show. [I’m going to play on Broadway. I’m going to 
arms to her, and she went told him never to come some day, maybe, I’m going to get to Hollywood.” 
\ into them eagerly. Re , ‘ ; 
back. Sut what about the things here?” Joan asked, 
. ““And now you want him feeling her way. “What about Dick?” 
. back?” The girl eyed her sharply. “ Dick’s grand, I’m crazy 
' 
\ 
\ 
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Budget Your Time. Are you one of those fond 
wives and mothers who keep their home and family in 
perfect repair without noticing that they’re getting a 
little frayed around the edges, themselves? Or the 
faithful stenographer who is keeping the affairs of the 
firm so close to her heart she hasn’t time to notice that 
the boss is modernizing the oflice and pretty soon she’s 
going to look sort of out of place in 1t? 

Good looks, says one beauty expert after another, are 
more a matter of time than anything else. So why not 
make it your New Year’s resolution to put a little more 
time on the old familiar face and figure? 

You'll start by budgeting. If you're a stay-at-home, 
check off fifteen minutes in the morning, twenty to 
twenty-five before you go out, at least half an hour 
before a party. For business, you can’t get that slick 
look in less than a twenty-minute morning session, a 
ten-minute refresher at noon-hour, and three quarters 
of an hour pre-party time. And don’t crowd in on 
yourself at the last minute. Running for the street car, 
or grabbing the wrong hankie and lipstick when you 
hear Him waiting downstairs to take you out, can undo 
the work of hours of preparation. You'll look so 


flustered. 


Make Every Minute Count. A good cold cream will 
work while you count sheep. But if you have a husband 
who doesn’t see eye to eye with you on the lubrication 
question, fool him. Wave him off to work in the a.m. 
and begin your fifteen-minute personal service period. 
Cleanse your face and massage in the tissue cream, 
Leave it there while you work, and let the brush sales- 
man take it or leave it. If you’re training your hair for 
an upward line in the back, tie a band around it after a 
thorough stiff brushing. Exercises, especially for chin 
and throat, are grand now. And if you’re changing your 
nail polish, do it now, rather than just as you’re tearing 
out toa club meeting or a game of bridge. It’s one job 
that must be unhurried. Of course, it’s a good night- 


time pastime when the family is deep in papers. Give 


and away to the dishes 


your hands a quick massage 
or what-have you. 

Don’t forget to remove the cream and comb your 
hair before any luncheoning males appear. 

If you're out to meet the big world at nine, you'll 
want a well-done twenty-minute make-up along with 
your hair brushing, and time out for brushing clothes 
and putting them on straight. At noon a remake-up 
and thorough brushing will see you through. 


Don’t Scrimp on Your Party Routine. And the 
older you are the more important it is. Keep your 
children spotless if you will—you’' ve got to toe the mark 
for them, too. If you have your hair dressed downtown, 
try to have it done the day of the affair. And a wise 
woman makes her appointment days ahead. When it’s a 
really big do, why not go the limit and have a face 


treatment and make-up, too? Take your tub early, if 


there’s congestion, but don’t hurry through it. Be sure 
to tie your hair up firmly with a large mesh net and pin 
the waves in where you €an, so no damage will be done 
by the dampness. If you like to make-up before slipping 
on your dress, keep large sheets of tissue paper handy, 
put them on over your face and hair (holding in your 
teeth) while you pull on your gown. This keeps those 
powder and lipstick smudges off. If your dress has a 
difficult neck, it’s better to make up and finish your 
hair after it’s on. And by the way, it’s grand fun to 
trail out of the bathroom in a cloud of talcum powder. 
But save that for bed-going. Otherwise you’re likely 
to get a smudgy grey look to your frock 
it’s dark. You can buy a scented bath oil, which is just 
as fragrant and refreshing, and grand for party baths. 


especially if 


Or do your powdering very discreetly. 


Don’t Be a Dope About Your Hair. Now that the 
air is clearing over this up-swept revolution, you'll find, 
as always, it’s better to suit your type than to fly off 
on strange tangents, Only the young, we'd Sav, deserve 
the tightly-up-from-all-sides coiffure, with its little curl 
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“Resolved: to be more selfish.” Should 
be the 1939 decision of every woman 
who has been neglecting herself and 


her looks for her family and her job 


by CAROLYN DAMON 


mop top. There’s a bareness of throat, neck and profile 
that is pretty telltale for everyone. Guillaume of Paris 
has a new, beautifully natural hairdress which is cut 
short and unsweeping, but up in feeling. The trick about 
it is that the hair must be trained to grow up. Antoine 
is doing an upward front and side coiffure with a 
modified back, swirled and well cut. And New York 
debutantes and Paris mannequins have refused to go 
completely up. So you can take your choice and pick 


your own winner. 


Get the Upper Hand of Your Hat. If you’ve fallen 
for one of those petite bonnets this season, cross your 
fingers the first time you put it on away from the loving 
supervision of the milliner. It’s meant to go right down 
on your forehead, and to tip over the right eye. That 
goes for almost everything but the halo, which sits on 
its haunches about the middle of your head. And this 
year’s hats are made and lost in the wearing. If you’ve 
got a heavy or a full face, you'd better stay with a 
smartly tailored hat—higher and more softly manipu- 
lated in crown—but always smart and good, 


Don’t Shiver to be Svelte. You don’t have to 
choose between being slick but chilly, or cozy but 
bumpy, in these days of streamlined underwear. There 
are rayon and lisle mixture panties that come over the 
knee, finely and smoothly, without so much as a 
rumple, You can get close-fitting short cotton mercer- 
ized undies and wool and cotton mixture combinations 
for especially cold weather—or winter sports—that are 
skinlike in fit. And if they’re preshrunk and of good 
fabric they’ll stay that way. It’s having two or three 
layers of the wrong stuffs that causes that seal-like roll 


look. 


Get a New Dinner Dress. Soft and dark as you like 
but don’t make last year’s one do again! The new 
monk fashion is becoming to almost everyone—it falls 


. ' J 
softly from the shoulders, # Continued on page 33 
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you were back, and wondered if you’d help me get 
caught up. Do you mind?” 

She looked at him coolly. “Of course not. But I 
don’t know why you’re doing it.” 

“Don’t you?” 

She sat down, opening her notebook. “Do you really 
want some work done, Barry?” she asked. 

“Not particularly. I wanted to talk to you. This 
seemed the only way.” 

She tapped her notebook impatiently. ‘What do you 
want to talk about?” 

He smiled, his quick, flashing smile, and for a moment 
she felt herself weakening. But only for a moment. 

“Us,” he answered. 

“There’s nothing to say about us, Barry. 
exhausted that subject.” 

He stood up suddenly and came around the desk, 
stopping in front of her. “ You’re proud, aren’t you?” 
he asked. 

She looked up at him. “Of course I’m proud.” 

“Well, listen to this. Maybe I’m proud too, But I’m 
forgetting it now. I want to straighten this out, Joan.” 

“Straighten what out?” 

“This thing that’s come between us.” 

“Vd rather not talk about it, Barry,” she said 
stubbornly. 

“If I begin by apologizing?” 

“Td rather not.” 

Impulsively he put his hands on her shoulders, with a 
strong hard pressure. For a moment she stood quite 
still. There was no sound except their quick breathing. 

“Don’t Barry,” she said quietly. 

They stood there, looking into each other’s eyes with a 
sense of sinking helplessly and inevitably. Joan felt the 
hammering of her own heart, and in the silence, could 
almost hear the slow pounding of Barry’s. They stared 
at each other, all the barriers down, all the desperate 
uefenses swept away. They looked—and knew the 
struggle had been all in vain. There was, for each of 
them, only the other in the world. 

Barry took her in his arms, kissing her hungrily. “I 
couldn’t hold out forever, Joan.” 

She moved her head against his shoulder. “I know.” 

He put his hand under her chin, raising her face until 
their eyes met. “Could you?” he asked. 

She smiled. “I thought I could. But the game’s up 
now.” 


We've 


HE KISSED her again, and they laughed excitedly. 
Then Joan drew back, and Barry took her hands 
eagerly. “Let’s talk,” he said “Sit down.” 

“Yes, let’s talk,” she agreed. “There are things 
to be said, and we might as well say them.” 

“Not that,” he broke in quickly. “I mean the 
future.” 

“And I mean the past. We haven’t cleared that 
up, Barry.” 

He looked at her ruefuily. “Must we go into it? 
Couldn’t we lump it all together under one general 
blanket apology, Iet me make it, and then strike 
it out?” 

She considered. It might be better that way. 
Rehearsing the details would only stir up feeling— 
and what was the use of it? Because it didn’t matter 
now. It didn’t matter in the least. All of that had 
been rubbed out as cleanly as though a sponge had 
washed the slate. Barry wanted her, and she wanted 
him. Beyond that fact nothing had either meaning 
or importance. 

“All right,” she said gravely. “The apology is 
accepted and stricken from the records.” 

He smiled. “ You’re swell, Joan. And now, when 
do we go off the deep end?” 

She, shook her head. “Just a minute. There’s 
something I must know, Barry. What about you and 
—Grace Van Nuys?” 

“Don’t worry about it,” he answered, frowning. 
“It wasn’t official.” 

She searched his face. “Are you sure, Barry? You're 
not letting anyone down?” 

“Of course I’m sure. I was only marking time.” 

She sank back, relieved. “That clears the books, 
then,” she said, smiling. “‘ Now go ahead.” 

Before they had finished talking, the early October 
dusk had already closed down. They went out together 
into the darkness that was sharp with the tang of fall, 
and Barry held her arm closely. 

“We'll have dinner tonight,” he said. 

“All right.” She hesitated, remembering suddenly 


there might be a Jetter from Dick waiting for her, “But 
let me go home first, Barry. I'll change; if you’ll come 
for me at seven, I'll be ready.” 


AS SHE opened the door of her apartment, a voice 
greeted her from the living room. “Darling! I’m 
home!” 

She hurried in. Anne, hatted and coated, surrounded 
by bags, was slumped in the big easy chair. 

“Anne! What’s happened?” 

Anne smiled ruefully. “Just about everything.” 

“But the play?” 

“Didn’t Dick tell you?” 

“He sent me vague wires. You didn’t even do that. I 
haven’t heard anything.” 

Anne shrugged. “It died. After Atlantic City, it 
didn’t have a chance. The leading man said he was sick 
and quit. Then the quarrelling started all over again. 
Dick and Renney, the producer, couldn’t agree. Then 
Renney threw up his hands and said it was a bad play.” 

“But his investment! Didn’t he—” 

“He didn’t put in much. He’s asmart promoter. The 
backers, like that Tommy Davis who was here one 
night, are holding the bag.” 

“Poor Dick,” said Joan pityingly. ‘Where is he?” 

“I suppose he’s in his apartment, unless he’s hiding 
out somewhere,” said Anne wearily. “I don’t suppose 
he’s very anxious to face people now—especially people 
like Tommy Davis.” 

“Well I’m going to see if I can cheer him up,” said 
Joan angrily. “And if someone comes for me—a Mr. 
Hunt—tell him where I am, please.” 

Anne looked at her quickly. “‘What—Barry Hunt?” 

Vee 

Anne nodded, a wise little smile playing around her 
lips. “Do you want me to tell him you’re downstairs 
with Dick, Joan?” 

Joan tried to cover her impatience. “Tell him a friend 
of mine is in some kind of trouble,” she said, and went 
out quickly, closing the door after her. 


DICK ANSWERED her ring. His eyes, she noticed, 
were tired, and his face drawn. 

“Joan,” he said quietly. “This is swell. Anne told 
you?” It was more a statement than a question. 

Joan laid her hand on his arm. “I’m so sorry, Dick. 
Is it hopeless?” 

He shrugged. “We died on the road. We aren’t even 
coming to New York with it. In the show business 
nothing’s more hopeless than that.” 





THE ROSE OF LIFE 


by Nathaniel A. Benson 


w 


This rosebud that you wore upon your breast 

When you were lovelier than ever to my eyes 

Sinks in the glass before me. Curled to rest 

Each petal deepens its burning red and dies. 

So must your youth be deepened, so must mine. 

So must the fairer rosebuds that you wear 

Feel Death's pale lips, when age treads down 
their vine 

And fallen is the fragrance from your hair. 


Let time and fate work out their ancient will, 

Poor withered twain who wander beauty's snows — 
We have known youth, breathed happiness until 
Our spirits outsped the swiftest wind that blows. 
Death, we have triumphed! for on love's white hill 
Sunrise has touched us as we plucked the rose. 





“But it was a good play, Dick!” 

“Sure it was a good play, and I’ve got dozens more 
of them in my head. But I wanted to make good in a 
hurry, you see.” He looked at her meaningly. “I had 
special reasons. But now I’m a flop.” 

A loud knocking at the door stopped Joan’s protest. 
Dick rose impatiently to answer it. A strident voice 
greeted him at the door. 

“It’s me, Redding,” the voice announced belliger- 
ently, “It’s me, and I’m coming in. I’ve got something 
to say to you.” 
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* All right, Davis,” Dick answered, keeping his own 
voice reasonable. “‘ But don’t say it to the whole world. 
Come in.” 

Tommy Davis caught sight of Joan. “Hello,” he said. 
“T know you. I was at a party in your place. But when 
I tried to date you 

“What’s on your mind?” Dick interrupted him 
sharply. “If you’ve got something to say, go right 
ahead and say it.” 

“That’s right, Redding,” 
to him with an unpleasant grin. “‘Mustn’t be distracted. 
I’ve got a lot to say to you, and your friend is going to 
hear it.” 

Dick’s mouth was a grim line. “If it’s a matter of 
business 

“Yeah,” Tommy broke in, his voice sneering. 
“Crooked business.” 

“T say if it’s a matter of business,” Dick repeated 
evenly, “Renney’s your man. I’m just the fellow that 
wrote the play.” 

“Oh, yeah? Well, I’ve seen Renney. Now I’m seeing 
you. The two of you worked together. You're a 
pair of —” 

“Hold it,” Dick said quietly. He turned to Joan. 
“Won’t you go upstairs and wait, Joan? I’II be up as 
soon as I can.” 

But Tommy began shaking his head violently. “‘No; 
let her stay. I want her to stay. She thinks you’re the 
white-haired boy around here. Well, let her listen to 
this. Let her hear how you and Renney double-crossed 
me, took me for a ride—” 

Dick grabbed him by the shoulder, put his face close 
to Tommy’s. “Get this, Davis,” he said, and his voice, 
although it was quiet, shook a little with rage. ‘ You’re 
talking too much, but maybe this’ ll sink in. Whatever 
happened between you and Renney, | knew nothing 
about until it was too late. I hadn’t anything to do 
with it.” 

Tommy shook himself free. “‘You got your share, 
Redding, or I miss my guess. Oh, I was soft pickings for 
you fellows, all right. Twenty thousand cold cash to 
back a show that didn’t need ten! You made a clean 
job of it, you and your crooked—” 

“Shut up!” Dick’s voice came with the suddenness 
of a pistol shot. “Shut up and get out of here.” 

Tommy stepped back, and Joan, seizing the moment’s 
respite, stood up quickly. “Don’t, Dick! You can’t 
tell what he’ll do.” 

“T’Il show him what I’m going to do!” Tommy cried 
thickly. 

Joan, standing back, saw his hands clench into 
fists. She saw the leering grin fade, and his mouth 
close in a tight line. The blow he aimed missed its 
mark, but it was close enough. It glanced off Dick’s 
cheek, and Joan, seeing the angry rush of color to his 
face, caught her breath sharply. 

But Dick checked himself, and Joan felt a quick 
surge of relief. He stepped back, scowling. “Careful, 
Davis,” he said. “You might get hurt.” 

Tommy was moving forward again. He closed in, 
his fists swinging wildly. Dick stepped in the clear; 
but the next moment Tommy followed. What 
happened then happened so quickly that Joan could 
hardly follow it. She saw Tommy grab a metal ash 
tray, solid and heavy, from a small table, and heave 
it wildly. She heard the crash, as, brushing Dick’s 
ear, it landed splinteringly against the wall behind 
him. Then she saw Dick’s arm move back; heard 
him say, “Here it is, then.”” The blow was short and 
clean. It stopped Tommy; sent him staggering. Joan 
watched, horrified, as he tripped over the small end- 
table. She gave a sharp cry as she saw him fali 
backward, struggling at first to keep his balance, then 
slipping limply and unprotestingly to the floor. The 
soft thud, as his head struck the radiator pipe, 
sounded loud in the stillness. 


Tommy answered, turning 


SHE SPRANG forward and bent quickly over the 
huddled form. Dick stood beside her, frowning. 

“Tt shouldn’t have put him away,” he said curtly. “I 
held it back.” 

She looked at him, her face white. “Turn him over, 
Dick.” 

“Why turn him over? Let him—” 

“He struck his head when he fell. Maybe he’s hurt.” 

“But he couldn’t—” Dick broke off abruptly, and 
knelt down beside Joan. The rug under Tommy Davis’ 
head was darkly stained, and the stain was spreading. 
“TI told you you shouldn’t gg Continued on page 19 
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Their whole lives have 
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Your eye brightens — your 


appetite glows when this brilliant 


soup appears before you. Eagerly 
you lift your spoon, expectantly 


you taste, and definitely you decide 
that Campbell's Tomato Soup will 
be one of the dishes most frequently 


your table. 
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grandmother and—just as Margaret is 
musical—so Elizabeth is said to have 
that invaluable gift, for a future Sover- 
eign especially, of knowing her thoughts 
and putting them on paper with equal 
clarity. 

She has another firm friend—her 
father. King George is a sensible 
father and knows a good deal about 
the difficulties of “being Royal.” 
Daily, for an hour, Buckingham Palace 
sees King and Princess walking in the 
garden, chatting whenever it is fine 
enough to go out. 

She is a serious enough child; getting 
out of the slightly priggish attitude to 
youngsters that being the elder of two 
induces. She is getting used to her dig- 
nity, and is fairly amenable to disci- 
pline without the horrid “goodness” 
which no one wants to see. She is, I 
am told, very courteous, and if she is 
strong-willed, as they say she is, she 
rarely uses any methods but those of 
purely feminine charm to get—eventu- 
ally—what she wants. 

The weight—for weight it is—on her 
childhood of the continued sense of 
service, must not be too heavily im- 
posed. If reports be true, she gets a 
good deal of honest fun out of the 
lighter duties of her position; fortunate 
in the mother who remains sturdily 
homely, cheerful and serene. 








AND MARGARET? 

Much more vivacious; musical; talk- 
ative to a high degree and high spirited. 
In the rare public appearances one sees 
often a somewhat preoccupied Eliza- 
beth clutching an excited small girl’s 
paw. Margaret, not quite so much 
under the shadow of a regal future, is 
out for the afternoon and intends to 
enjoy herself. Margaret is already “a 
character” and is developing rapidly 
from the days when she surprised her 
maternal grandmother so much that 
the astonished lady nearly dropped 
the woolly bundle she was holding. 

Lady Strathmore, humming the 
“Merry Widow” waltz to get her 
grandchild to sleep as she walked up 
and down the room, paused for an 
instant and, to her genuine alarm, there 
came from the bundle she held in her 
arms a reasonably good imitation of 
the tune. 

Since then Margaret has been al- 
lowed to indulge to the full her love of 
music; and a musical mother has 
helped. They all visited the Queen’s 
one-time music professor some time 
back, and she asked about the family 
progress. What the then Duchess of 
York said about her children I have 
not heard, but about the Duke she said 
she was “teaching him his notes. . .” 

And education? The two Princesses 
present a problem to their parents. 
They must learn a great deal more than 
is ever taught ordinary small girls, 
even as far as lessons are concerned. 
They must also learn a great many 
other things never taught ordinary 
children, as well as remaining demo- 
cratic, good mixers, completely at case 
in any company. 

With the approval of the Cabinet— 
this was during the Baldwin regime— 
the assistance of the Queen Mother and 
the help of carefully selected men and 


women, the work planned then is being 
carried through. Elizabeth and Mar- 
garet are not going to any school: and 
the palace is the background of their 
schooling at the moment. 

They sleep apart, now: Elizabeth in 
her rather grown-up bed-sitting room. 
Miss Marion Crawford superintends 
their work, while special French, Ger- 
man and other teachers come to the 
palace three times a week. Geography 
is Elizabeth’s first favorite, and she 
keeps up a correspondence with her 
European cousins and a record of her 
family links-up abroad. Her geography 
is extended now to the Empire, and her 
history and allied subjects now include 
the tricky subject of constitutional 
history and dominion and colonial 
administration. The King is a film fan 
and has made and shows his own 
movies—Britain leads the world in 
educational films, and the Princesses 
have the cream of these for their teach- 
ing. 

Repeatedly one hears that, though 
the King and Queen have gone away, 
the little girls have been left at home in 
order not to interrupt their schooling. 
Regular reports on progress are sent to 
the Cabinet and the King, it is said, is 
wise enough to encourage Elizabeth, 
laboring through this tremendous 
amount of necessary education, when- 
ever reports are good. 

She is a good average schoolgirl: 
enthusiastically liking her favorite, 
and hating the difficult, subjects. 


MEANWHILE, this business of being 
a good mixer? 

That is not so easy: for though she 
does not suffer from the paralyzing 
shyness of her father and his sister, and 
—a dim memory—Princess May, she 
has got to be a lot more than that! 

And so formation of a Buckingham 
Palace Troop of Girl Guides was de- 
cided upon. The Kingfisher Patrol has 
in it several youngsters and includes 
the Heir to the Throne; while the 
Brownies attached to the Troop include 
Princess Margaret, who surely makes 
things lively for the lot of them. 

Meanwhile, are they “bluestock- 
ings?” By no means; neither girl has 
the mental attitude to life that makes 
her dull. And they are given outside 
interests that must delight them both. 
First, the swimming pool at Bucking- 
ham Palace and the lessons, before 
that, at the Bath Club, where the 
instructress has put Elizabeth through 
the lifesaving training. Then the Welsh 
gift to the children, the little “‘almost 
child-size” cottage with its complete 
equipment where they play endlessly 
at keeping house when they are at 
Royal Lodge. Evidently this has been 
a success for, this year, the King 
bought for them a tumbledown cottage 
near their Scots home, Balmoral. It is 
the Old Schoolhouse of Gairnshiel on 
the hills near Ballater, and it is to be 
made into a “picnic cottage” for them 
both. It will have a bedroom for each 
girl and will be fitted up as a sort of 
riding centre whither they can come 
and camp, with a tethering shed at the 
back for the two ponies and a garden 
which they can tend themselves. The 
house is alleged to be a meeting place 
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for faeries in which—in spite of them- 


so many Celts believe! 


selves 

Then there is riding, which both 
cirls love as does their father, though 
the Queen has never been shown in the 
press on anything like pony, horse or 
donkey, except in early youth. 

But, through all this there runs the 
essential schooling in “Royal Man- 
ners.” This is not even as straight- 
forward as it sounds, for Royal man- 
ners presuppose a really royal physique 
and stamina. Those “‘don’ts”’ of Royalty 
You may remember the infinite 
pathos of a little known story about 
the Duke of Windsor? In his early 
days he was always being told to 
“Stand up, David ’ and “‘smile, 
David!” On one historic occasion in 
the very early days of that cruel round 
of public duties to which an unthink- 
ing officialdom condemned him, he 
drooped, and a sullen expression spread 
over the tired boy’s face. It was the 
end of a long ceremonial, but his 
mother, who had so gallantly fought 
and mastered her own shyness, bent to 
him and whispered: “Smile, David, 
please. . .” And for the mother whom 
he loved, David smiled, radiantly. 
Cameras clicked, and the famous smile 
was born. 

Those ceremonies! Elizabeth is hap- 
pier than her uncle, her father or her 
grandmother. She takes kindly to 
these things, apparently, and has now 
enough “court sense” to direct her 
sister, which she often and firmly 
appears to do. The earlier and delight- 
ful “puppy days” are gone. Elizabeth 
no longer thinks all the cheering is for 
her. The childlike bowing and waving 
is deferred now, as her mother and 
father bow, but Elizabeth, as tradition 
demands on State occasions, does not 
“steal the show.” She learned that 
Royalty does not settle its hat, its hair 
or, aS On one occasion, its socks, in 
public. Elizabeth, who once squatted 
under the nose of a rigid guard-of- 
honor to pull up her socks, does not 
now bat an eyelid as she stalks behind 
mother or grannie: and she takes 
salutes as a matter of course. 

There is the story of the Windsor 
sentry, that should go down to poster- 
ity. Elizabeth was much younger then, 
and straying one day, found herselt 
face to face with one of the castle 
sentries. He sprang to the “present 
arms” and Elizabeth watched, en- 
tranced, then walked on. Then she 
stopped to think, turned on her heel 
a@d walked past again. “Crash!” 
Private Thomas Atkins presented arms 
for the Princess. She did it again, and 
again, perspiring, Atkins presented 
arms. Again it was a 
grand game, and the soldier, sweating 
to keep up with the demands of young 
Royalty, carried on. But something, 
probably the regular clatter of his 
regulation boots, called forth’ an ob- 


again 


again 


server, who hurried off to find the 
nurse in charge and, protesting, the 
Princess was carried off the scene of 
her triumph. 

Her comment, as she looked back, 
was “I like that man!’’ 


BUT FATE has its revenges, and to- 


day and for a “‘life sentence” Elizabeth 
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must learn to stand, apparently un- 
fatigued, through endless ceremonies, 
listening to endless addresses from 
imnumerable mayors and receiving a 
succession of bouquets, gold keys and 
purses. It comes hard, but one must 
not show it, when maybe one doesn’t 
feel too good, or has a snuffly cold, or 
a rotten headache. 

But this has its purely happy back- 
ground, and a great deal of the fun is 
linked with their grandmother, Queen 
Mary. From the days when, to their 
parents in the Antipodes the Grannic 
sent a reassuring telegram, “Elizabeth 
well but nauchty,” to today, that has 
been one of the best things in the girl’s 
lives. 

What do they play, when they are 
left to play unsupervised? Margaret, 
musical, is also a mimic, it is said, and 
both of them love acting. Queen Mary, 
though few people know it, is a fine 
mimic, and has been known to regale 
her more intimate friends with lifelike 
imitations. 

We all liked the story of the two 
girls, a little younger then, having just 
been taught their curtsies and playing 
at Presentations. Queen Mary “kindly 
obliged” in her ownrole. Making a deep 
obeisance, Elizabeth and Margaret 
appeared before her, draped in hastily 
improvised court dresses. Solemnly 
the Queen asked: “Whom have I the 
honor of receiving?” and without hesi- 
tation there came from Elizabeth the 
surprising information, “Lady Bath- 
tub and Lady Plug.” Not wilting at 
all, the Queen Mother finished the 
ceremony and then asked if they did 
not think those names a little unusual? 
Not at all, replied Elizabeth politely 
but grinning: “Uncle David was up- 
stairs and he saw us dressing up and he 
asked about the game and we told him 
and asked him for names and he said: 
‘Lady Bathtub and Lady Plug!” 

They must miss their Uncle David! 

Meanwhile, they play with their 
contemporaries. There is the “girl 
next door’—their friend from the 
Piccadilly days, Lady Allendale’s thir- 
teen-year-old daughter. There is the 
Master of Carnegie and Lord Glen- 
tanar’s daughter, and Jean Coats, and 
boys like John Julius Duff Cooper and 
others, growing up around their future 
Queen and her sister. 

Fortunately the “‘sweetly pretty” 
nonsense about both girls has nearly 
stopped. It was inevitable and in a 
sense their bad luck; but the King and 
Queen, grimly keeping their press book 
of “things we did not say or do” or 
some such title, may feel happier about 
the situation now. Thet daughters are 
subjects of legitimate interest. Our 
Queens have had a great deal more 
power than ever our kings exercised: 
Elizabeth, Anne, Victoria, and now, in 
the distant future, maybe Elizabeth 
Il. 

It is all to the good that reports show 
this girl to be normally uninterested in 
some subjects, normally “keen” on 
others and unusually well drilled in 


3est of all, she is a 


Royal manners. 
healthy and a cheerfully hard-working 
little person with her laughing, lively, 


musical little sister still content to go 


with her, hand in hand. gg 
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Party Girl 


Continued from page 14 


have stayed,” Dick said, frowning. 

She met his eyes squarely. “I’m 
glad I did.” 

“Glad?” 

“If he’s hurt badly, there’ll be some 
explaining to do,” 


She saw Dick start as she said it. He 


bent over quickly, and his hand 
fumbled under Tommy Davis’ coat, 
feeling over the heart. “It can’t be that 
bad,” he said weakly. 


In back of them, in the hall, the 


apartment bell was ringing insistently. 
Joan raised her head. “Shall I answer 
it, Dick?” 

He nodded briefly. “We may need 
some help.” 

She went swiftly to the door and 


opened it. Barry stood there. “I’ve 


been waiting upstairs, Joan. Your 


sister told me—Is anything wrong?” 


Joan hesitated. ‘“There’s been an 

an accident, Barry,” she answered. 

He stepped into the room, his frown 
deepening suddenly. Joan followed 
him. “‘This is Mr. Hunt, Dick,” she 
said. “‘He came down looking for me.” 

Barry looked at the quiet form on 
the floor. Then he peered closer. 
“Tommy Davis!” he exclaimed. 

Dick stood up. “It’s Tommy, all 
right,” he said grimly. 

Barry looked at him. “‘ Did you have 
to knock him out?” 

“I didn’t intend to. | 

““He hit his head when he fell,” Joan 
broke in. “‘We 
bad it is.” 

Dick turned away. “I’m going to 
phone,” he said. 

“Just a minute,” Barry said sharply. 
“What are you going to do?” 

“Get him to a hospital.” 

“If you do that the whole thing will 
be on the front pages in the morning. 


” 


we don’t know how 


Tommy Davis is good copy.” 

Dick shrugged. “‘ He needs attention. 
I’m not taking any chances.” 

“Of course he needs attention. Let 
me call a doctor I know. You can trust 
him to be discreet.” 

Joan listened in surprise. “ But Dick 
has nothing to cover up, Barry,” she 
explained. “Tommy Davis came in 
here and got objectionable. He—” 

“Get your doctor, Hunt,” Dick 
interrupted gruffly. “Tell him to make 
it quick.” 

“He lives right down on the Square. 
He won't be a minute.” 

Joan stood by helplessly while Dick 
lifted the prostrate figure from the 
floor and placed it on the divan. “‘Get 
water,” he ordered her curtly, “‘and all 
the towels you can find.” 


WHEN SHE came back a few minutes 
later, her arms laden, the two men were 
bending over the divan. They were 
talking in low tones as she walked up 
behind them. “If it’s concussion—’ 
she heard Barry say. He stopped 
abruptly as he heard her, and turned 
to her quickly, 

‘I want you to wait in your apart- 
ment, Joan,” he told her. 

She started to protest, but Dick 
straightened up and turned to her. 
“He’s right, Joan,” he said. “You 
stay clear of this. We'll let you know 
as soon as we're sure of anything.” 

Slowly she walked upstairs, not 


waiting for the elevator. There was no 


answer to her ring; she found her key 
and let herself in. Anne, it seemed, 
had gone out, 

Ten minutes passed. An ambulance 
drew up to the curb, with the name of a 
strange hospital printed on its side. It 
was that bad, then. 

The bell of the apartment rang, and 
she opened the door on Barry. He 
came in quickly. “It'll be all right,” 
he explained. ‘Dr. White is taking 
him to a private hospital.” 

“All right? You mean Davis isn’t 
badly hurt?” 

“| mean there'll be no publicity. Of 
course, if he dies 

“Oh, Barry! He won’t!” 

“The doctor wouldn’t say.” He 
looked at her sharply. “I’m glad 
you’re out of this, anyway.” 

“But I’m not out of it!” she cried. 
ae Dic k needs me 

“Dick’s a friend of yours, isn’t he?” 


She stared at him in surprise. “Of 


9 
course, 

“Then he wouldn’t want you 
If Davis dies, it may be 
manslaughter. At any rate, it won't 


involy ed. 


be pleasant for a girl in your position 
to be mixed up in it.” 

“In my position?” Joan repeated. 
“What do you mean, Barry?” 

He looked at her patiently. “I 
had hoped,” he said slowly, “that 
we would announce our engagement 
soon.” 

She felt the swift color rushing to her 
cheeks. But she fought down her 
anger deliberately. After all, she must 
try to see his point of view. As long 
as publicity could be avoided, it was 
natural that he should prefer it that 
way. “I see, Barry,” she said, nodding 
her head slowly. 

The phone rang jarringly. 

Joan, being nearer to it, sprang to 
her feet. With trembling fingers she 
lifted the receiver from its hook. 
Barry, standing a few feet away, 
watched her intently. He saw her 
face drain slowly of color. He heard 
her say, her voice low, “Yes, Dick. 
Yes.”” Then a silence. “Oh, no Dick! 
They don’t—think he'll live? Oh, 
but it’s too dreadful! It— You're 
staying, then Another long 
silence, then at last, “*Y cs, Dick. Yes, 
She dropped the receiver 


” 


of course.” 
gently back on its hook. 

Barry stood before her, his face set 
grimly, his eyes narrowed, 

“Dick said 
broke in on her. 

“Tl heard what he said. 


she began, but he 


Davis is 
finished.” 

“The doctors think 

Suddenly he reached forward and 
took hold of her shoulders. ‘‘This is 
going to be bad for your friend, Joan,” 
he said. 


She shook her head quickly. “If 
you'd listen, Barry. Dick said—” 

“T heard it. Davis is going to die.” 
He dropped his hands impatiently. 
“You don’t seem to realize what this 
means, Joan. Davis’ family is import- 
ant. They’re wealthy. Tommy’s the 
traditional playboy; he’s a crazy kid, 
and he’s been in scrapes before. That 
sort of publicity snowballs. If he dies 
like this—” 

“But the whole thing was an acci- 


dent, Barry!” 
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I could hear those cats 
meowing even in my dreams 


f 


Tattle—tale gray in my clothes! 
It haunted me all night long. I 
could hear those cats meowing 
in my dreams. I sat up. I cried. 
I told my husband everything. 
Then he got so furious, he 
called his mother on the phone. 


The last time my bridge club 
gave a tea the nastiest thing 
happened. The chairman had bor— 
rowed my linens. But most of the 
girls ‘didn't know it. Right to 
my face, they razzed my napkins 
and made mean cracks about 
tattle-tale gray. 


And even though we scared her silly, his mother was a peach. "You 
must be using a lazy soap that leaves dirt stuck in the clothes," 
she said. "Switch to the soap that takes out all the dirt—let 
Fels—Naptha's richer golden soap and lots of gentle naptha get at 
your wash——and stop having nightmares about tattle—tale gray." 


sweet! My bridge crowd was over the other night 
and they coul beautifully white and new 
my curtains and linens all look! I'm so 1 I wish I could tell 
the whole world—-"If tattle-tale gray is worrying you, ask your 
grocer for Fels—Naptha Soap 


Banish’Tattle-Tale Gray’ with Fels-Naptha Soap! 


COPR. [@39, FELS & CO. 


Well, revenge is 
they couldn't stop raving, about how 
tickle 


ou 








“DECORATION”... A flower study by ARCHIB ALD BARNES, a.r.c.a. 


Presented in the Chatelaine for January, 1939 
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a while. There’s no reason to sta 


Davis is coming through all rig 


and there won’t be any trouble. 


“TI talked with Hunt last 1 


when he was here in my apartment 
and | gathered the way th ng ul 
vith you, | m elad, Joa Yo 


all-right ouy, I guess, ar hen 


é i nt ma I \ \\ 
| } Sa ace i i 
e lighting it So | ib 
exit cue this time, 
‘But don't Worry. I’m not lay 
down on the job. I’m off to get on 
| ‘ 


of those dozen plays I men 
out of my head. My friend, Ed 
Duffy, has a shack down at Montauk 


: 
that was made for ambitious play- 


wrights like me. So wish me luck 
the way I’m wishing it to you. 
Be happy. Dic Ke 


! 
irom the close t, ga 


moment she stood there, 


Or l 


ding the note in her hand. Then she 


ran down the stairs quickly, and ran 


Dick’s bell. There was no answer. H 


ad already gone. 


Slow ly she \ ilke ad Stu a l 
nking. She ent In and sat do 
elul l vake Anne For 
| sul t ( Lpbsorhec 
| S At i I nN 
1¢ ne ( ind went the 
wdroom, “She changed quickly Into 


tweed suit, with its matching 


took 
ea final look at the 


sleeping Anne, and hurried out of the 


cr green 


reen hat. She a warm topcoat 


apartment, 


IT WAS a 


{ 


simpk matter, when the 
in Montauk, to find the 


‘ j 
gs Continued on next page 


rain arrived 


Honors Won With 
"Eye on the Clock” a's. xenneay 





Laura Goodman Salverson 


WHEN I saw the announcement of 
the winners of the Governor-General’s 
the best ( anadian books 


1937. my mind 


Awards for 
published during 
jumped to a letter which | had recently 
received from one of the winners 

Mrs. Laura Goodman Salverson, whose 
fine novel, ‘‘The Dark Weaver” was 
vel of the year. 
that letter | 


wondered how on earth a lady with her 


adjudged the best no 
For while I was reading 


handicaps could 


responsibilities and 

find time or energy to write even a 
letter, much less a whole string of good 
novels. In one place she writes, “/ 


don’t know if I make mvself plain (1 
have an eve on (be clo k. because [| am 
Later, “What I am 


jorgelling my 


bal ing hread) 


/ ' / ' 
mrmying tO sa 


, without 


bread.’ Farther on in the letter this 


harried housewife-author gets 





E. J. Pratt 


freedom and remarks, with a sigh of 
“Well, I’ve 
been down and rescued the bread, so on 
with the tale.” But the rest is tempor- 
ary and the letter ends, “Well, I see bv 
the cloc k that I had better be heading for 
the kitchen, so good-hy oa 


relief, if letters can sigh 


To a greater or lesser degree that 
condition—that 
has been the lot of nearly all our best 
Canadian writers, men and women. 


“eye on the clock,” 


Even our most famous writer, Stephen 
I eacock, whose book ne My Discovery 
of the West” has been awarded the 
medal for the best volume of “general 
1 teacher and 
is first humor- 


literature” has been 


é 
professor all his life. H 
ous book, “ Literary Lapses,” was not 
even accepted by a regular publisher, 
but was printed in 1910 by the Gazette's 
job printing department in Montreal. 
It was not until John Lane, the famous 
London publisher, saw it by accident 
and was impressed by its brilliance, 
that Stephen Leacock got a fat 
chance with the reading public. 

As for E. J. Pratt, the poet member 
of the Governor-General’s 1937 trilogy, 

hose book, “* The Fable of the Goats” 
von the poctry a vard, he also has 
professor from the day he 
a College. In 
his case, of course, he has only himselt 


No poet in an 


live on what his poetry earns him 


to blame. country can 
even such red-blooded, thrilling poetry 
Pratt 


ites—and he loves the job of teach- 


of adventure and herosim as 


ing, as much as he dislikes the tag 


” 
* protessor. F 





Stephen Leacock 












FROM 
HEATED ROOM 
TO 
ICY STREET 


a garegle with Listerine 


HE prompt use of Listerine Anti- 
oo after to sudden 
temperature changes, drafts, wet or cold 
feet, may often head off a cold or simple 
sore throat. At such times, this wonder 
ful antiseptic seems to give Nature the 
helping hand it needs in fighting germs. 


exposure 


Amazing Germ Reduction 


First Listerine Antiseptic cleanses the 
entire oral cavity, then reaches far down 
into the throat and kills millions of germs 
associated with colds and simple sore 
throat . 
doctors call them. They are the bacteria 
that accelerate congestion and inflamma- 


the “‘secondary invaders” as 


tion. 


Fifteen minutes after gargling with 
Listerine Antiseptic, tests showed an av- 
erage germ reduction of 96.7%. Even one 
hour after gargling, an 80% germ reduc 
tion was noted on the average. 


Such germ reduction helps you t 


1 


understand tl 
Antiseptic has 


1e remarkable success Lis 
had in controlling 


terine 





Calgary CFCN /ucsday 0 P.M. 
Edmonton CFRN | ucsday 0 P.M. 
London CFPL Sunday 1-1:30 P.M 
Montreal CCF Sunday 6-6:30 P.M 


W innipeg 
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Controlling Colds 
Seven years of medically supervised re- 
search proved that those who gargled 
regularly with Listerine Antiseptic had 
fewer colds, milder colds, and got rid 
of their colds faster than non-garglers. 


Surely, in view of these facts, the help- 
ful, delightful, and fastidious habit of 
using Listerine Antiseptic morning and 
night is worth cultivating. 


ILAMBERT PHARMACAL Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
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rand Radio Entertainment... the top-ranking Mystery Thriller, “DRUMS” 
Starring Wittiam FaRNuM 


Ottawa cBo esday 30 P.M 
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ties 


A laboratory equip- 
ped toidentify par- 
ticular “types” of 
pneumonia germs is 
the physician’s ally 

in helping to save 
lives. 


Before Typing 


Microscopic view of pneumococcus germs — principal 
cause of pneumonia. More than 30 types of such 

ical in appearance —-may cause pneumo- 
_ nia. Patient’s germ-laden sputum is tested with 
_ “typing"’ serums, one for each type of pneumococcus. 





LB gcenghtar: progress has been 
made in “typing’’ pneumonia 
germs. Medical research has developed 
individual treatment serums for many 
of the “types” of pneumonia which 
these germs cause. 


It is exceedingly important to discover 
ayer’ early so that sputum may 

‘typed™ and proper serum admin- 
istered promptly. If given properly and 
in time, these serums are highly effec- 
tive in combatting the disease. 


In some communities the health au- 
thorities have made arrangements for 
furnishing to physicians, without cost, 
laboratory facilities for pneumonia 
“typing . 

Not all cases of pneumonia should or 
can have serum treatment. But all 
cases need prompt medical care and 
competent nursing. After an examina- 
tion of the patient s sputum and blood, 
the doctor will determine the particular 
treatment needed. 


may strike an apparently 
without warning, but 


f 7 ae Sfows. a cold or grippy 
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FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Chairman of the Board 


Pneumonia Germs Under Microscope 





- When: the “typing” scrum corresponds to the type of 
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After Typing 









pneumococcus in the sputum, the capsule (or cover- 
ing) of the germ swells—a positive identification 
that tells the doctor which type of treatment serum 
to give the patient. 











infection or some unusual exposure or 
exhaustion. 


The first ae of pneumonia are 


frequently a chill, followed by a fever, 
with pain in the side or the chest and 
coughing. Any one or any combination 
of these symptoms indicates illness and 
may be pneumonia. A doctor should be 
called at once. Pneumonia often works 
fast, and the physician must work 
faster to check the disease. 


Winter and early spring are the months 
when colds and pneumonia are most 
frequent. If you have a severe cold, 
influenza, or grippe, take the precaution 
of resting and stay away from other 
people as much as possible. 


Keep your vitality high with adequate 
nourishment and sleep. The Metro- 
politan booklet “Colds, Influenza, Pneu- 
monia”™ gives further essential informa- 
tion about these diseases and their pre- 
vention and treatment. It also gives 
many suggestions for safeguarding 
winter health. Send a post card tocay 
for your free copy. Address Bor xlet 
papain 1-L-39, Canadian dead 
ce, Ottawa. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


| INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 
President 


OTT iWeA 


aEevin CANADA SINCE 1872 | 




















He turned on her angrily. 


can’t see what a mess it’s going to be, | 


can, Joan. You can’t be mixed up in 
ss 

“But—” 

** Look, Joan.” His voice took on a 


note. ‘There’s only one 
way to do it. You weren’t there at all. 


Do you understand? You were here, in 


persuasive 


your own apartment, with me, when it 
le looked at her hope- 


it’s better that way, 


happened.” 
fully. 
don’t you?” 


ce You see 


didn’t answer, 


For a moment she 
then she nodded her head slowly. “I 
think I’m r 
answered softly. 

He brightened at “Good. 
Your friend Redding will understand. 
I’m sure he’s fond enough of you to 


that. Of 


” he added quickly, 


beginning to see,’ she 


once. 


spare you all course I'll 
take care of him, 
“if he has to stand trial.” 

““He won’t have to stand trial, 
put in quietly. 

He waved this aside easily. 
lawyer, Joan. I| know how 
If a man dies as the result 
indictment for man- 


But I'll see Redding 


He'll come 


* she 


“ma 

these 
things go. 
blow, an 
slaughter is likely. 
gets a good criminal lawyer. 
through all right.” 

“But without my help,” Joan said 
quietly. “Is that it, Barry?” 

He flushed, but he met her glance 
defiantly. “‘Do you think I want my 
future wife testifying in a case like 


of a 


this, when it isn’t necessary?” he 
demanded. 

“Even if it was necessary, you 
wouldn’t want me to testify, would 
you?” 


The quiet scorn in her voice made 
him wince a little. “In a case like 
that—” 


“In a case like that,” she broke in, 


her voice trembling, “you'd - still 
think of yourself first. The girl you 
expect to marry mustn't get the 
wrong kind of publicity. ~ Nothing 


sordid or unpleasant—even to prevent 
Oh, Barry, I’m afraid 


I’m beginning to see.” 


a great wrong. 


“Nonsense,” he said, blustering a 
little. “You're 
things to force a ridiculous showdown. 
I tell you—” 

“There won’t be any 
Barry. Whether Tommy Davis dies 
or not, Dick will be cleared. The cause 
of death, won’t be the 
fall, or the blow. That was superficial. 
It’ll be his heart. His own doctors 
expected this. Dick just told me on 
the phone.” 

Barry looked at her angrily. 
might have told me,” 
“and saved me the worry.” 


assuming a lot of 


show dow ii, 


if it happens, 


“You 
he said gruffly, 


She laughed a little. “And saved 
myself from knowing what I know 
now lI tried to tell you, Barry. But 
you wouldn’t listen. You wouldn’t let 
me finish. I’m glad now you -didn’t. 
You gave me the chance to see what | 
never would have seen otherwise.” 

“What are you talking about?” he 


demanded. “Gave you the chance to 
see what?” 

Her eyes met his gravely. 

“This, Barry. That under yout 
charm and pleasantne ss there’s an un- 
compromising pride that would spoil 
everything for us. I never realized 
before how strong it was. But I do 
now. I can see it in everything you’ ve 
done. First you wanted me as your 
mistress because I wasn’t important 


CHATELAINE, JANUARY, 
“If you enough to be your wife. Then you 


enough so that I became 
You were willing to marry 
the scandal your 


wanted me 
important. 


me, not in spite of 


aunt threatened me with, but because 


you found a way to prevent the scandal 


and still get what you wanted. And 


now this! 


He had got to his feet as she spoke, 


and now he stood before her. Reaching 
for her hands, he held them tn a firm 
grip. ‘We're angry, Joan,” he said. 


“Both of us. We're saying things we 
don’t mean,” 
“I know what I’m saying, Barry.” 


“We 


and you 


He smiled, denying it. can’t 
get along without each other, 
know it. We've tried, and we can’t.” 

He was close to her now, trying to 
draw her toward him. But she held 
back. “It’s she said 


evenly. 


” 
over, Barry . 


“It’s not over. It’s too deep. You've 
tried before to stop loving me, and 
“And I couldn’t. I know. 
done it yourself this 
You’ve ended it.” 
”* he said doggedly. 
looked at him coolly. “I’m 
Deliberately she held out 


But 
you've time, 
Barry. 

“It isn’t the end, 

She 
afraid it ts.” 
her hand to him. 
Barry.” 

He shook his head stubbornly. “It 
You’ll find it out soon 


‘“*Let’s say good-by, 


isn’t good-by. 
enough.” 
Good-by,” she repeated, smiling. 


The door closed behind him, and she 


laughed softly to herself. She felt 
suddenly free. 
IT WAS late when she awoke next 


got up quickly and 
dressed as rapidly as she could. Then 
to the bed and shook 
The girl opened sleepy 


morning, but she 


she went over 
Anne gently. 
*“Good morning, darling,” 
Then, Joan 
dressed, she sat up. 

“Don’t go, Joan,” she said quickly. 
“Wait till I wake up. 
news to tell you.” 

Joan smiled. “I have 
myself this morning.” 


she 


fully 


eyes. 


yawned. seeing 


I’ve so much 


a little news 


“Oh, but it can’t be as wonderful 
as mine!” Anne laughed. “Darling, 


everything’s settled. This afternoon | 
take a screen test. Mr. 
was certain it would turn out 


l esse! said he 
right; 
I’m exactly the type.” 

Anne’s unconscious vanity brought 
Joan’s face. “‘I’m sure it 
And then you'll be leaving 


a smile to 
will, Anne. 
me?” 

Anne looked at her quickly. “ Unless 
you'll come with me. We could get a 
little bungalow in Hollywood and 
Oh, Joan, It'll be like 
sti arting r life all over again.’ 

“Ste urting all over!” Joan 
“T like that idea. 
that’s what I’m going to do.” 

“Then you you'll 
Anne asked eagerly. 

Joan shook her he ad. No; 
mean quite that.” She patted A 
gently. “Go back 
You're not halt awake. 
going out for a while.’ 

The the 
floor caught her eye as she opened the 
hall door. She bent down and picked 
it up. It was but 


stamp nor postmark. She 


will you come? 


laughed 


| think 


suddenly. 


>» 
mean come: 
» 3 , 
I didn’t 
nne’s 
to sleep, 


I’m 


hand 
darling. 


square white envelope on 


addressed to her, 
bore Ne itl Cl 


tore open quickly, 


Joan: 


“Deas 
‘I’m leaving early 


to wake you. This is 


I didn’t want 
‘So long’ {or 
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Don't Carry Your Hat! 


by CAROLYN DAMON 


F YOUR new hair-do and your hat fight with each 
r hat. 
in your hand, as you 


other ee 





you've got the 


idea of carrying your bonnet 


wrong 


walked along the street with piled-up curls glistening i 


iy and amusing 


the sun, was all very ¢ 
weather got really cold. But after all, : 


is twice as attractive as two In the har ind on the 
head is the plac you sl uld Keep it. And the season s 
really smart hats are created for just those upswec n 


or the low rolled curls vou want so much to wear, 


tresses, 
Here, for Instance, 
which have been designed with curls definitely in mi 


And thevy’ll 


sports wear to dinnertim 


through from morning 
» olamour. And please notice 


that every one of them has its own very definite angle. 


take you 


It’s just as important this year to get the angle as it Is 
the hat. See how the milliner adjusts it and practise a 
couple of times before you leave the shop Phe Cisclike 
dinner hat, in the large photograph above, is perfectly 
adapted to flatter but not disturb a hairdress piled h 


in the back. The high loops and streamers of veilit 


and the hand-embroidered jet beading on the top all 


‘| he 


attention to the 
sweeping lines of the coiffure. 


draw up- 

For formal afternoon wear, 
what could be smarter than a 
gay little hat of this year’s 
favorite color, cyclamen, with 
bird’s 


wings anda touch of velvet 


You'll notice that it Iift 


liltingly 


ana cyclamen 


Vif rte 4 


in the back, to allow i i | cluster of s 
curls, 
] | | 
And below are a very chic and sophisticated version 


The | en 


en whose faces are oval 


f+] Ww mod | 
i ne new mode, and a very sporting type. 


cuff turban is for those won 
sha ved only, by the 


The sh 


Way It’s espe ally attractive with 


a h on the head so 


a tur coat, llow crown sits hig 


as to allow pl nty of room for upward lines underneath. 


And 


while you probably won’t be wearing your hair 


high for morning shoppi g, you can still keep your curls 
nicely intact under the new tailored type wl ch, in this 
case, IS SMOKY blue felt with upstanding wings, It’s up 


In back and down In front. 


"* 
ee 


you'll find the lower 


d clothe waist 


As to hats ar 
' 


lines just beginning to come in look smarter w 


th hats 
for wider 
Such 


that are less pert, more gracious. So watch 


brims and effects that are less daring and softer. 


It 


things as upward brims and novelty beret 


t | 


Crowns promise to be from two to live and six inches 


high, leaving plenty of room for curls, in the new spring 
ing with the 


things. Lovely, drapy scarves, 


soft hairdresses, 1n pa ng to be worn 


a great deal, too. And there'll be such gay colors as 


sunny yellow s, turquoise blue, warm pink, mauve, wine 

and purple, often \ n wit the darker browns and 
‘ ' / | 

navies and blacks of « clothes. i 
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MUMS THE WORD 
FOR CHARM 





More Screen Stars, Housewives, 

Nurses, Business Girls, School 

Girls use Mum than any other 
underarm deodorant 


VEN a fastidious girl risks offend- 
ing if she trusts a bath alone to 
keep her sweet. A bath takes care only 
of past perspiration, it can’t prevent 
odor to come. Mum can! Underarms 
always need Mum’s sure care, to give 
you the all-day freshness that makes 
a girl click. 


Buy a jarof Mum from your drug- 
gist today—it has everything you 
want to heip you keep your charm! 
. -- QUICK— only half a minute to 
use .. . HARMLESS to every kind 
of fabric. You can put Mum on even 
afler you're dressed! . . . SURE — 
Mum’s protection lasts for a full day 
or evening, yet it does not stop na- 
tural perspiration. You can always 
count on Mum to keep you fresh. 
Smart girls use Mum after every bath 
and before every date. Then they 
know they never risk offending those 
they want for friends! 


IT TAKES MORE THAN A 
BATH — IT TAKES MUM 


For Sanitary Napkins, too! 





Thousands of women ie cee 
always use Mum for “a ®) 
4 : 


Sanitary Napkins 
because they know 
Mum is gentle, sure. 
Don’t risk embar- 
rassment. Always use 
Mum! 


iv U wt MADE IN CANADA 


TAKES THE ODOR 
OUT OF PERSPIRATION 






lone village taxi and drive to Ed 
Duffy’s cabin. She climbed the three 
low steps that Ied to the house, rang 
the bell, and waited. Then she knocked 
loudly. Puzzled, she hurried around to 
the rear of the house. The door was 
closed, but not locked, and she entered 
the tiny kitchen. It gave no sign of 
being in use. The cottage was empty, 
but two bags were thrown on the floor 
hy the fireplace, and she examined 
them. He had put them down without 
opening them. 

He wouldn’t be long, and as it was 
growing dark, it occurred to her that 
a fire would be cheerful. Soon the old 
coal stove poured forth a pleasant, 
purring roar and flames danced 
brightly. In front of it, Joan sat 
comfortably waiting. 

Quite suddenly the sound of a Iabor- 
ing engine broke the stillness. She sat 
there, listening. A moment later 
footsteps echoed on the porch and the 
door was thrown wide. 

“Joan!” Dick cried, staring at her. 
“What on earth—” 

She rocked peacefully before the 
blazing fire. ‘“‘No place is safe any 
more, is it?” she asked lightly. 

Closing the door carefully, he crossed 
the room to her. ‘What are you doing 
here?” he demanded. 

“Nothing. Literally nothing at all. 
I started the fires, as you see. And I 
rooted around the kitchen, but there’s 
nothing to eat—”’ 

““That’s what I went for,” he inter- 
rupted her brusquely. “I got provi- 
sions. But why did you come?” he 
demanded again. 

“T didn’t like the way you said 
good-by,” she answered coolly. 

He grinned. “Neither did I. But 
under the circumstances, It was the 
best I could do.” 

She looked at him sharply. ‘You 
mean Barry, of course.” 

He sank into a chair opposite her, 
and stared at the fire. “He said a few 
things last night; dropped a few hints 
where they'd do the most good. I put 
the pieces together.” He paused a 
moment. “You went back to the office 
to prove to yourself that you had 
stopped loving him. And the only thing 
you proved was that you hadn't 
stopped at all.” 

Joan nodded gravely. ‘Something 
like that—yes.” 

He shrugged. “The best laid plans 

Suddenly he straightened up, 
looking at her. “When does it happen, 
Joan?” 

“When does what happen?” 

“Your marriage.” 

For a moment she didn’t answer 
him. Then, “I hope,” she said slowly, 
“today.” ; 

Anger brought him to his feet. “ And 
you tore down here to bring me the 
good news?” he demanded. He stared 
at her a moment, then laughed 








Starting Next Month 








shortly. ‘“‘Maybe you thought I’d 
like to be best man.” 

“Oh, no,” she answered quickly, her 
face quite grave. ‘“‘Not man, 
Dick. Certainly not that.” 

But he was still annoyed, and his 
voice showed it. “‘I was going to do a 
farce,” he said bitterly. “‘Something 
sparkling and scintillating. Maybe 
I’d better swing over to the heavy 


best 


side.” 

Joan’s laugh came delightedly. 
“Something tragic and O’Neillish, 
Dick. Oh, I’m sure you couldn’t do 
it!” Then, seeing his face, she sobered 
quickly. “But of course it’s up 
you. As long as you do something 
You mustn’t let anything interfere, 
will you?” 


to 


“TI won't,” he answered curtly. 
“Don’t worry.” 
“Good!” she cried. “‘Not even a 


wife.” 

He looked at her 
“What wile?” 

“Your wife, Dick. Me. Oh, darling 

why don’t you ask me again? You 
said you would!” 

“Don’t kid about it, Joan,” he said 
sharply. 

She stood up quickly, and went over 
to him. ‘Look at me, Dick,” she said 
quietly. “Am I kidding about it?” 

A long moment he stared down at 
The logs in the 

with a_ hissing 


suspiciously, 


her, unbelieving. 
fireplace fell apart 
sound, and the urgent wind rattled the 
windowpanes. 

Then, at last, he put out his arms to 
her, and she went into them eagerly. 
His lips pressed hers. She felt it go 
through her swift and coursing 
ecstasy; and she knew, with a know- 
ledge that was final and certain, this 
was the answer. 

When she drew back, he looked at 
her wonderingly. The firelight struck 
gold glints in her hair, made her eyes 
luminous. “I don’t believe it,”’ he said 
slowly. “It’s a mirage. Last night 

“Last night was heaven-sent, dar- 
ling. Last night woke me up.” She 
went into his arms again, holding her- 
self close to him. ‘Oh, it’s good to be 
sure, Dick! It’s good to know you 
love someone—and he’s all yours to 
love!” 

He kissed her again, hungrily. Then 
she felt his lips moving against her 
hair. “Darling 

She drew back, looking up at him. 
“Yes, Dick?” 

“Tell me something. How do you 
like your weddings—in town or in the 
country?” 

She laughed excitedly. “Will that 
rattletrap I heard climbing the hill 
stand a trip to town?” 

He grinned down at her. “It better!” 
he answered. 

She put her cheek against his shoul- 
der. “Then let’s start for home now. 
I'd like to have Anne with us.”” g 


THE OTHER BROTHER 


By Clarissa Fairchild Cushman 


Promising to be one of the best sellers of 1939, this distinctive 
novel will appear first as a Chatelaine serial. You ll find the 
emotional conflict between the two Marbury boys — sons of 
Q university president — an en 


IN THE FEBRUARY CHATELAINE 


thralling one. 
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ACHING 
COLDS 


Relieve Their DISTRESS 
This Easy, Quick Way! 


Don’t take chances. Rub on sooth- 
ing, warming Musterole. Relief 
quickly follows. 

Musterole gets such fine results 
because it’s NOT just a salve. It’s a 
“counter-irritant”— easing, warm- 
ing, stimulating and penetrating 
helpful in quickly relieving local con- 
gestion and pain. 

Used by millions for 30 years. 
Recommended by many doctors and 
nurses. Made in Canada, in three 
strengths: Regular Strength, Chil- 
dren’s (mild), and Extra Strong. 
Approved by Good Housekeeping 
Bureau. All druggists, 40¢ each. 


TERO 


* 
mace V8? Or 








Why 
Blonde Hair Requires 
A Special Shampoo 


Unless blonde hair is given special care, it is 
sure to darken and lose beauty with age. But 
Blondex, the new shampoo for blonde hair only, 
prevents light hair from darkening and keeps it 
beautifully attractive—always! Also brings back 
the true golden beauty to even the most faded 
or darkened blonde hair. Leaves hair wonder 
fully soft, silky, fluffy. Highly bencf-cial to 
hair and scalp. Recommended for children’s 


hair. Not a dye! Sold at all gcod stores. 





LIVER BILE — 


And You’ll Jump Out of Bed in the 
Morning Rarin’ to Go 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your 
stomach. You get constipated. Harmful poisons 
go into the body, and you feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t always get 
at the cause. You need something that works on 
the liver as well. It takes those good, old Carter's 
Little Liver Pills to get these two pounds of bile 
flowing freely and make you feel ‘“‘up and up” 
Harmless and gentle, they make the bile flow 
freely. They do the work of calomel but have 
no calomel or mercury in them. Ask for Carter's 
Little Liver Pills by name! Stubbornly refuse 
anything else. 25c 


TAKE THE 
LEAD OUT 
OF YOUR LEGS 


Get Oxygen in Your Blood and You'll Get the 
Pep that Sends You Bounding Up the Stairs. 


People who smother to death die because oxy- 
gen has been completely cut off from them. Just 
as surely you are slowly smothering if your blood 
lacks red corpuscles, Red corpuscles are your ox 
ygen-carriers. They carry the oxygen you breathe 
in to every part of your system. Without enovgh 
oxygen-carrying corpuscles, your kidneys, live! 
stomach and bowels slow down. Your skin get 
pale, flabby, often pimply. Your nerves may be 
come jittery — you tire quickly — feel depressed 

What you need is Dr. Williams Pink Pills. Thes« 
world-famous pills help make more and better red 
corpuscles and thus increase the oxywen-carryin 
power of your blood. Get Dr. Williams Pink Pills 
today at your druggist. See for yourself ho 
quickly this time-proven blood-builder will help 
give you back your pep. Copr. 1938,G. T. Fulford Co., Ltd 
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LOVELY AS A PORTRAIT 


| 





IF YOU DON’T look as enchanting as 
a lady in an old painting, you might as 
well turn round at the door of the 
party and go home. Because everyone 
else will, and you'll be hopelessly lost 
in the crowd, 

Which is just another way of saying 
that if you don’t shine and sparkle as 
you never did before, these holiday 


M omen 


have gone completely glamorous in the 


nights, you just can’t get by! 


evening. They are dressed with a new 
meticulousness from those quaint top 
curls to the very tip of satiny sandals. 
Yet so cleverly that you don’t notice a 
single detail. A hastily bought posy to 
tuck in the neckline of a last year’s 
dress, or a few haphazard accessories 
tacked on just any little eve ning nume- 
ber, is your shortest cut to wallflower 
row this season. 

All right. You know what not to do 
when the gay whirl of entertaining gets 
under way, and your very favorite man 
bobs up beside the Christmas tree. So 
how to be as lovely as fashion demands 

and still have pennies left with which 
to lunch regularly on into the spring? 
In the first place, you can do the most 
things with For 
loveliest and least 
offensive of the new seasons fancies. 
And smart girls, in this 


have a way with them. \\ 


marvellous hoops. 


they re among the 


modern age, 
th a quaint 


old-fashione d dre SS vou Wear a full lor 


slip into which the hoops fit neatly. 
é ' 
Going to the party, and coming home, 


you carry the little bone contrivance 


you are, a Nicé 

° | ' ) » + 
quiet streamlined modern! Before tl 
band strikes up, you adjust the hi 


Right back in the 


in a bag, and there 


14 


KODS, 


and where are you? 
eighteenth century, as Fayre a Ladye 
as gallant ever bowed to. 


If you’re going to wear 


Co a 


frock, your fabric should be stiff and 
rich. And have lots of it. Moirés, silk 
velvets, failles, taffetas and lamés in 

.. jewel-like colors. The sweet 
young thing in her pale filmy chiffons 


won’t even be noticed. If you insist on 


clow ing 


pastels, they must be much deeper and 
stronger in color this winter. Favorite 
colors of the girls who are going pictur- 
esque are fuchsia, stained-glass blue, 
cerise, lime green, Florentine pink, 
wine tones, and a glamorous new grey 
which is almost platinum. And white, 
of course—especially with a stiff look, 
and a gleaming gold or silver thread. 

If you’re taking up with those lovely 
strapless models, you'll need a new 
kind boned 
cover, 
girdle for the wasp waist effect. Noth- 


of old-fashioned corset- 


And there’s a new little waist 


ing is more fetching than the gay ruffle 


' 
of a bright petticoat under a dark, full- 


' 
skirted gown, 


NOW YOUR costume is half complete 


for your hairdress and accessories play 


+ 


an important role. pswept hair, of 


1 : 
{ velvet bows, or be- 


course, With tiny 


witching stiff velvet flowers, or rT we led 


Here’s your chance to tie yout 


combs. 


1 ' me 
little- rl loc KCl on velvet ribbon 
' 
around your throat lo emphasizc 
| ¢ cartel 1] 
Vou! und red Cal LIps With Olde 
fash ed earrings. | tie velvet 
| + ’ [1 | Lot t 
ip grandmother s gold braccicts, a 


' 1 
your wrist. And finally, to ornament 


your sandals with tiny bouquets 
match ng youl larger corsage or ha 
lower, 

Actually, the first important steps 
creating this lovely picture lady you 
vill become, are taken before y 
start to dress. Never was a gor d make- 
up foundation more important. Every 


x Continued on 








“A MAN LOVES hands like vel- 
vet,” says Shirley Ross, in Para- 
mount’s “Thanks for the Memory”. 
So—furnish softening moisture for 


your hand skin with Jergens! 


f 







power to charm 


6 
or 





(Paramount 


tells girls: 


‘HANOS 


can have 


Star) 













*Shirley Ross has lovely hands. With Bob Hope in Paramount’s “Thanks for the Memory”. 


Overcome ‘Winter Dryness_help protect 
Softness, Smoothness of your HANDS 


{VERY girl wants ‘**Hollywood 
Hands”— so soft and smooth, so 
enchanting to a man! Winter is their 
special enemy. Then the skin’s mois- 
ture glands provide less natural 
moisture. And outdoor exposure 
and necessary use of water are very 
drying to hand skin. Usual result 


for careless girls —is coarser, harsher 


NEW! Jergens All-Purpose Face 
Cream! Contains Biamin— helps 


igainst dry skin 10¢, 25¢, 50¢€, 


(MADE INC 





hands. Wiser girls often supplement 
this deficiency of natural moisture 
with Jergens Lotion. Does such 
beautifying work! Furnishes moisture 
for the skin. Contains 2 ingredients 
many doctors use to help soften rough, 
hard skin. Helps you have “darling 
hands”, Never stic ky! Only 50¢, 25¢ 


10€, $1.00 at beauty counters. 


? 


FREE! GENEROUS SAMPLE 


@ and BOOKLET ON HAND CARE 
The Andrew Jergens Co.,Ltd., De pt.862,Perth,Ont. 
I want to see for myself how Jerge ns Lotion helps 


to make my hands smooth, soft and white. Please 
send your generous free sample of Jergens! 


Name a 
TEE nccsuumies —_ echoes 
City — en 


ANADA 








TRADE MARK A TSOL” MEGISTERED tH CANADE 






) Dea LL 


walkin... 


OOLISH words of a popular song. But 
there’s truth in them. In his heart, every 
man idealizes the women he loves. He likes 
to think of her as sweetly wholesome, frag- 


rant, clean the way flowers are clean. 


Much of the glamour that surrounds the 
loved woman in her man’s eyes, springs from 
the complete freshness and utter exquisite- 
ness of her person. Keep yourself whole- 


somely, sweetly clean! 


Your hair, and skin, your teeth—of course 
you care for them faithfully. But are you 
attending to that more intimate phase of 
cleanliness, that of “Feminine Hygiene’’? 
Truly nice women practice Feminine 
Hygiene regularly, as a habit of personal 
grooming. Do you? It will help to give 
you that poise, that sureness of yourself, 
that is a part of charm. 


The practice of intimate Feminine Hy- 
giene is so simple and so easy. As an effec- 
tive cleansing douche we recommend 
“Lysol” in the proper dilution with water. 
“Lysol” cleanses and deodorizes gently but 


thoroughly. 













You must surely read these six reasons 
why “Lysol” is recommended for your 
intimate hygiene—to give you assurance 
of intimate cleanliness. 





1—Non-Caustic .... “Lysol,” in the 
proper dilution, is gentle. It contains no 
harmful free caustic alkali. 


2—Effectiveness ... “Lysol” is a power- 
ful germicide, active under practical con- 
ditions, effective in the presence of 
organic matter (such as dirt, mucus, 
serum, etc.). 





3—Penetration . . . “Lysol” solutions 
spread because of low surface tension, 
and thus virtually search out germs. 






4—Economy . « “Lysol,” because it is 
concentrated, costs only about one cent 
an application in the proper dilution for 
feminine hygiene. 


6—Odor ... The cleanly odor of “Lysol” 
disappears after use. 


















6—-Stability “Lysol” keeps its full 
strength no matter how long it is kept, 
no matter how often it is uncorked 







Also try Lysel Hygienic Soap for hands and 


complexion. It's cleansing, deodorant 
i é 


What Every Woman Should Know 
SEND THIS COUPON For LYSOL” BOOKLICT 
LysoL (CANADA) LIMITED, 

Dept. 1C, Toronto, Ont. 


which tells the many uses of “Lysol”. 
Cas i Ph aden cau w dda adc ssktn6aéeckad ve 


1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Send me your free booklet “‘Lysol vs. Germs” | 
| 

| 
Dt 0) 4a.s'b4 Chk ene ah a bob enhnsee se | 
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FASHION 


by 
KAY MURPHY 


DAYS LIKE these make us all long for 
a little bit of warm color, reminiscent 
of the summer’s sun. Hope some of you 
can take time out for a trip down south, 
but if you’re working gals and women, 
even as I, we'll just have to depend on 
our own resources for that “lift” we all 
need about now. Nothing helps win- 
ter’s tedium like a colorful dress, a 
bright scarf, or maybe a pair of warm 
yet colorful mittens (like all the smart 
ones are wearing with their winter 
coats, be they mink, or rabbit, or far 
out relatives to the lambs). 

Dresses of the moment are stressing 
gaily colored prints in silks or such, and 
gloriously plaided wools that bring 
the rainbow right into the room with 
you. While there is nothing as prac- 
tical as a “good dark dress,” I always 
say it should be bought, or made, when 
the sun is shining brightly. And leave 
the colors for those days when daylight 
stops long before suppertime. When 
I was a little girl in Saskatchewan 
(didn’t you know I hailed from that 
warm-hearted province?) I remember 
my mother decking my three sisters 
and me out in bright red dresses, smack 
in the middle of each winter. “‘Now’s 
the time you need a little color,” she 
would say; and I always carried with 
me the philosophy back of those cheery 
dresses. So when winter winds blow 
and snow swirls along Fifth Avenue, I 
hie myself into the nearest store and 
come forth with some item of dress 





Wallpaper covered drawers brighten 
up dark corners, and save wear and 
tear on your hats, shoes and such. 


that is as glowing as lights on a Christ- 
mas tree. 

So I hope you lassies whip up a bit 
of goods into a colorful dress or skirt, 
or knit yourself a bright sweater or a 
scarf, and if your wool mittens are a 
dull color, embroider them up with 


snips of gay wool or embroidery thread, 


SHORTS 





If you want a high hair-do for a spe- 
cial occasion, a tiara of flowers and 
feathers provides a becoming effect. 


Seen Here and There 


Golden jewellery, as heavy as pos- 
sible, loading down arms, necks and 
ears. 

Tiny hats, of fur or feather, or 
both dramatically combined, on high- 
swept curls. 

Tweed (really honest-to-goodness 
tweed) evening wraps and jackets. 
Ofttimes lavishly embroidered in gold 
and rhinestones, but quite often (espe- 
cially when worn with long-sleeved 
dinner dresses) very plain, almost like 
a man’s sports jacket. This fad comes 
from. France, where even some even- 
ing dresses are made of tweed. 

Elbow-length gloves, in contrast- 
ing color, worn with short-sleeved 
afternoon dresses, as well as evening 
frocks. 

Simple black dresses, with lace 
touches in bright shades (a nice change 
from white and cream lace, although 
these are always crisp and lovely). 
Saw one black dress with tiny collar 
and cuffs of purple lace—another pink 
wool dress had brown lace vestee. 

Plenty of velvet bows in our curls 
of an evening. This is a direct steal 
from Victorian days when no well- 
turned-out gal, no matter her age, 
would think of going out with not a 
bow in her hair, Try it out on your 
own locks at some of those evening 
parties, and see the comehither look 
twill give. 

Hoops in. skirts, abbreviated 
bustles, leg-o’mutton sleeves, panniers, 
chignons—at the smartest parties one 
would think the clock had turned back 
and we were schottisching around at 
the dawn of the twentieth century. 

But I think we will revert to more 
modern plumage this spring. For 
already the edict in the fashion world 
has gone out that spring, 1939, will be 
very tailored and stylishly discreet. 
But oh, it has been grand having a 
whirl at the flowery, fussy fashions for 
a few short months. 

Rugged little boots, furlined, with 
furred cuff showing around the ankles. 
An English idea that the younger gals 
have adopted wholeheartedly for this 
side of the ocean. So cosy for winter 


walking and sports. 


SS sssssessssesesssssnsesessssessssnssenssesnse 
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“You're 


run away with you,” Johnny grinned. 


letting your imagination 
There was nothing that anybody could 
do. Tomorrow Pat 
Upstairs, Johnny stood at his bed- 
room window staring blindly at the 
broad sweep of drive. Pat would meet 
somebody else out there. Someone 
let trivialities gx 


paradis 


’ 
who wouldn’t 
| way ol 


eves; opened the m 


swung up the drive and stopped 


Johnny saw a littl 


round woman in 
an electric blue afternoon dress bou 
She was followed by 


ruddy-faced man with a bristling white 


out, a heay v-set 


’ 


mustache. The m: aa wore a dark busi- 


| ness suit and bright blue tie. Johnny 

swallowed. No sited his dad and 

mother had said the Fargers were im- 
possib le. 

Joh ny *s eyes jerked to his watch. 

| Ten minutes to dress. Hle ducked under 

the shower; dashed back to bed- 

| room; grabbed up his dress shirt. Why 

in heaven’s name, did dumpy women 


like Mrs. ? 
Brig ht colors! 
the dress shirt. Pat 
the hat, 
I couldn't 
people think.” 
his fingers painfully relaxed. 


Farger select bi cht colors? 


Johnny stood clut ching 
‘I’m like 


] adore brig ht colors. 


had said, ‘ 





Johnny. 


ever worry about what 
Johnny’s lips twitched; 
His dad 
and mother would be shocked; Baxters 
dressed even when they dined alone. 
Johnny grinned as he jerked a pale blue 
shirt from the dresser; flung into his 
grey tweeds. 

In the 
bored eves lifted 


Johnny saw his 


living room, four pairs of 


Johnny’s breezy 
entrance. mother’s 

+ . ‘ ’ I 
mouth tighten; his father’s eves bulge. 


And then Johnny was smiling down at 


Mrs. Farger; shaking hands with 
Farger. 

Mrs. Farger’s eyes lost their glassy 
look. “‘You remind me of our boy, 


Bill. Doesn’t he, Jim?”” She beamed at 
her husband. 

Farger’s keen eyes peered up at 
Johnny. His grim mouth relaxed. 
“Real boys, both ol "em. Bill’s been 
out in the Turner Valley for” a year. 
Got his head set and nothing’s hold- 








ing him.’ 

Mrs. Far “Bill will be home 
BA He i back 
He doesn’t know any- 


ger said 


next isn’t been 
since we moved. 


by rudy here.” 


“Have him give me a ring when he 
pulls in,” Johnny said quickly. A 
funny happiness welled in Johnny’s 
throat. He turned his head and met 


Baxter, Sr.’s, eyes. The eyes wore a 
funny shining look that was totally 
unfamiliar. 

At dinner Mrs. Farger admired the 
centrepiece of gladioli. She said, “‘ Flor- 
ists’ glads always look taller than the 


ones I raise.” 
“We raise 
* Mrs. 


these gladioli in our hot- 


house,’ Baxter said. 


. . e I 
Johnny grinned. He said, “She 
’ : | { hy hy naid 
means they’re raised for her by a patd 
expert. How mother and dad get any 
kick out of a greenhouse they're afrar 


to work in is be yond me. 


Mr. Farger turned to Johnny, “My 
ie can m ike anything STOW, You 
must drop around and see her garden.” 
“Til do that,” Johnny promised, and 


alli- 


gator pear because Farger had done so. 


DIC ked up his de ssert fork for the 


Johnny’s father was saying, “When 
your boy gets back, Farge r, we might 
t up a father-son golf match. I’m 
ng of a dub.” 
So’m I,” Farger chuckled. ‘Sure 
u’re not bluffing, Baxter?” 
Baxter, Sr., laughed. ‘“‘My course 


+ 


is 
ty-seven, 
‘Mrs. Farger and 


[ will sit on the club terrace while vou 


record ts nin 


. ; 
\!irs. Baxter said, 


play. The losers can entertain us too.” 


And then everyone was talking and 


T s ° 
laughing 


x atonce. Dinner was over and 


It was time to go to the auditorium. 


Johnny said, “If you don’t mind, 


fOovernor, | II drive you over and come 
back and pick you up. There’s some- 


body—important—I’ve got to see.” 
Baxter looked at Johnny. 
He said “Luck to you, 
John. And your dad’s blessing.” 


When Johnny 


the brightly lighted auditor ium, people 


His eyes 
shone. gruffly, 
parked the car before 


were milling toward the foyer from all 
‘Looks like quite a turn- 

Johnny broke off, His 
But the girl—the one 
sailor hat in the 


directions. 
out, 
breath left him. 
in the suit with the 
centre of the lobby. 


gover 


Johnny flung out of the car, bounded 


jostling dozens 
If she 
her. A 


Je »hnny broke loose. 


across the pavement, 


of people. “Pat!” got inside 
find 


arm. 


he’d never policeman 
caught his 
“*Patf’ 

two 


past more 


“What 


* Johnny 


Johnny eed 


people. He caught Pat’s arm. 
are you doing eo re, anyway?’ 
approaching oflicer. 


my 


grinned up at the 


“TI was afraid I’d lose girl for 


keeps,” Johnny told him unsteadily. 
‘The officer said, ““Okay, buddy.” 
Johnny firmly clutched Pat 's elbow. 


“What 


He led her toward the street. 


are you doing here?” he repeated 
eruflly. 

Pat’s eyes were wide, her face white. 
“Oh, Johnny, [ had to come. I thought 


I sat in the balcony I might see you 
once more before 

Johnny said jerkily, “‘ You'll see no- 
from here in.” He 


led her 


to his 


: 
body else but me 


hugged her arm against his side, 
to the 


folks. 


car and introduced her 
Baxter. Sr., said, “So this is the girl, 
Well, I must say, I don’t blame 
son.” 

Baxter 
practically 


John. 
you, 

Mrs. 
you've 
child’ 

eT Ie 
brokenly. 

Farger 
“Voung lady, you’ve 
DOY IS a kid 


ipperies Ol! 


‘Johnny, 


off the 


said softly > 


kn cked 


” 


s hat. 


second time,” Pat chuckled 
- shook Pat’s hand forcefully. 
got cood taste. 
after my own heart. 


him. 


‘I nis 
No tt 
I'd be 


Pat’s eyes stu idied him soberly, 


nonsense about 
an as 

t my last dollar on him. 

his 


Lv+l t 


lace, ciothes, tle 


** Johr ny 


turned. 


Then she 


! Johnny, my dear!” 


That Girl 


Continued from page 9 


was a splendid fire and the little radio 


behaved remarkably well. Amy had 
always loved the evenings most of all, 
the long talks with Greg more intimate 


than at home. There had been so 


times when he was growing up 
he had talked 


than to his father. 


many 


and things troubled him; 


to her 


more 


freely 
But tonight there was no talk what- 
Geraldine 


Geraldine was there. 


ever. 
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MIKKY and PET  Samoys des 

owned by Miss L. Liles da Dodds 
Westmount, Que 


@ MIKKY and PETE—pure bred Siberian 
Samoyedes (reputed to be one of the earliest 
br ‘eeds of d oas) are unusually friendly, especially 


with children. 

Seven year old Krafta of Kobe (MIKKY) is the 

father of Stutton Petrov (PETE) and delights in 

showing his son how to f fetch the harness when 

commanded. Both are lovers of the outdoors 
a great deal 1 of exercise to keep fit. 


and require 
While they never seek a quarrel, they are tr suly 


fearless when they do go into action. 


“The purest form 
in which tobacco 
can be smoked,” 


IT MEANS SO MUCH TO AWOMAN.... 










WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH Ge 
RUTH? SHE’S NOT WHAT és oa YES, HER 
YOU WOULD CALL LIVELY ee eee 


COMPANY— SO DEPRESSING/ 
ae 


s/* 
at 2 } 





i 

"ANNE, WHAT’S THE MATTER WELL, NOW THAT 

WITH ME ? NOBODY SEEMS you’VE ASKED DEAR 

TO WANT MY COMPANY | THINK YOU/RE 

“ FAGGED OUT.AND I'M 

GOING TO RECOMMEND 
Fea A TONIC — 

> Saw FeELLows’ SyRuUP / 

















YOU KNOW ANNE 
SINCE I'VE BEEN 
TAKING FELLOWS’ 
SYRUP I'VE BEGUN 
TO ENJOY LIFE 
AGAIN. 





| KNOW DEAR 
AND YOU SHOW 
IT~— YOU HAVE 
ALL YOUR OLD 

CHARM. 


Ws) , 4 § 
\ Wan j 
ANNE, DO YOU THINK YOU 


COULD GET RUTH TO GO 
>> ALONG? SHE ALWAYS 

































CHARM—"I?’s a sort of bloom on a woman, Uf you have 
tt, vou don't need to have anything else; if you don't have 
it, it doesn’t seem to matter what else you have.”— 
Sir J. M. Barrie in “What Every Woman Knows”, 


Enthusiasm—Personality—Charm—all are outward 
expressions of good health. Perhaps you, too, will 
find it in Fellows’ Syrup-——a combination of essential 
mineral foods and tonics readily absorbed by the 











system. Fellows’ Syrup stimulates and invigorates 

~ nervous, anaemic men and women, and promotes 
YES. RUTH’S growth in nervous, undernourished children. A tonic 

BEAUTY 1S originated and manufactured in Canada, and pre- 

scribed the world over for more than 60 years— 

"MORE THAN pleasant to take, prompt in action, and lasting in 


effect. All Drug Stores have it. 
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How to are 
tor Your Hair 


By he Beeory Bdowe 
Chatelaine 






























care and knowledge. 


character. 


tion. 
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10 cents. 





BEAUTIFUL HANDS 
Service Bzlletin Ne. 15 


Every woman carries her character 


5 cents. 






Ask for Them by Number 


E etelaine Beauty C ultuce Bitletins 


Concise oe Authentic —— Essentially Helpful 
HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR HAIR 


pends solely on its vitality and grooming 
the secrets of a lovely “Crown of glory’’—and 
how to care for special problems and conditions. 
Price 10 cents. 





A LOVELY 
SKIN 


Service Bulletin 


Ne. 18 
A beautiful skin can be the heritage of every 
woman — for it is the reward of proper 


Advice on retaining or 
acquiring a clear fine-textured complexion, and 
treatments of abnormal conditions are thoroughly 
handled in this bulletin. Price 10 cents. 





and make the least of your worst. 
the make-up which is individually yours. Price 


hands — so why not have yours beautifully 
cared for? A little skilled care will keep them 
lovely through the years. Daily care and unusual 
conditions are discussed in this bulletin. 


CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 
481 University Ave., Toronto 





Service Bulletin No. 16 





Whether long, short, oily or dry, blonde, brown, 
red—the beauty of a woman’s hair de- 


Learn 





thawlum 





A Lovely Skin | 
: | 


DRESSING YOUR FACE 
Service Bulletin No. 17 
Which treats with the subtleties of make-up 
Not twenty women out of a hundred know how 
to make-up effectively. Some overdo it; others 


use the wrong materials. Yet the right make-up 
can give a plain face charm — a lovely face 


Learn the secrets of make-up, of high-lighting. 
of facial structure, of color and texture selec- 
Learn how to stress your best features 


Learn about 









in her 


Price 
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Even very annoying cases of pimples, 
rashes, blackheads and other exter- 
nally caused skin blemishes yield to the 
splendid emollient action of Cuticura. 


OKT. 


Buy Cuticura Soap and Ointment at 
your druggist’s today. Each 25c. For 
FREE sample, write to Cuticura, Dept. 
86D, 286 St. Paul St. W., Montreal, P.Q. 


SOAP awnNnoD 
OINTMENT 


OH TES aR 2 





... THE DELICIOUS CHEWING GUM 
LAXATIVE 











bit of gleaming back and shoulders 
must be given painstaking attention. 
I’d suggest a liquid powder. Be careful 
to mold the line of chin and throat, 
for the new décolleté gives it added 
importance. Tiny combs will gather up 
those stray back hairs with a tendency 
to wander. And the effect there must 
be smooth to contrast with the soft 
cascade of curls above. You can rouge 
your ear tips ever so faintly, and please 


get the proper shade of lipstick and 


rouge for your gown color. An orange- 
toned lipstick with a grape-toned 


evening frock can make you look as 
ridiculous as sensible walking brogues 
would. Clear red tones are best with 
black, orchid with the purples, blue 
tones with blues and wines. If you’re 
wearing grey or black, you'll need 
deeper make-up than with the brighter 
shades. And finally, nine times out of 
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ten you'll find the pink-and-white, 


rather than the 
exotic or unusual type of make-up, fits 


peaches-and-cream, 


the mood of you, the Picture Girl of 


1939, 

P.S.—IF YOU’RE just not the ruffly 
type, there’s a very new silhouett 
that will be seen more next season than 
this. It’s the graceful flowing gown 
known as the “‘monk’s robe,” or the 


“ 


angel’s robe.” Yards and yards of 


soft fabric are fashioned in a sort of 
Grecian effect from the shoulders, and 
you create your own line by tying a 
girdle loosely around your waist. The 
more tailored jerseys with tuckings and 
fullness, as Alix designed them a year 
or two ago, still hold their place in the 
sun. Particularly as dinner dresses. 
And watch out 


Lhey’re on the way. if 


for lower waistlines. 


The Hat 


Continued from page 7 


thing like—like a hat...” He 
caught Pat’s hand in his but she pulled 
it free. 

“Can’t vou see, Johnny, the hat 
was—a symbol, Things like that are 
important to you.” 

Johnny said huskily, “Nothing’s 
important to me but you.” He ran one 
It felt like a 
me another chance, 


finger under his collar. 
noose, “Giv e 

honey. I'll prove 
Pat shook her head wearily. “It 

it wouldn’t work, darling. You'd feel 

It was my fault for marrying 

you, darling. Forget me, Johnny. Get 

Anything! But please go 


critical. 
~J¢ 
a divorce. 
quick!’ 
Johnny didn’t remember much after 
that. A long time later he found him- 
self headed toward the Baxter hunting 
lodge. Recalled hearing himself say, 
“But you can’t do this, Pat.” The 
words were like an off-ke Vv phi noeyTray yh 
record hammering against his con- 
sciousness. He’d drunk cups of coffee 
at a dingy 
some time. He wasn’t certain when his 


restaurant somewhere 


hurt had become anger. Furious white- 
hot anger unlike anything he’d ever 
felt. He hadn’t deserved such treat- 
ment. Pat had made a fool of him. 
The announcement of the wedding had 
been in the Bulletin. Everybody at the 
office knew he’d gone on his wedding 
trip. That was why he was headed 
toward the lodge. 


ONE WEEK later a thinner Johnny, 
his mouth without its habitual merry 
curve, his dark eyes oddly sober, met 
his family at the station. In the Baxter 
limousine Johnny’s mother said, “ Your 
father and | were considerably upset 
by the news of your marriage, John. 
Who are the girl’s people?” 

Johnny bluntly, 
unimportant. The 
take. Quite modern.” 

His father said after a long moment, 
“Will ye 

“Nothing like that,” Johnny said. 
“She threw me over. 


E Pedigre e’s 


didn’t 


said 


marriage 


the girl expect a settlement? 


Thought I was 
too much a stickler for form.” He 
sighed with relief, Golly, he’d dreaded 
tried a laugh. It 
wasn’t too successful. 

J. L. Baxter, Sr., said, “‘We had a 
Florida. I 


I tried angling for a real bite 


telling them. He 


great time in caught a 


tarpon. 
but it 


wouldn’t swallow the bait. 


Remember, John, how we've been 
trying for the Farger account? Farger 
and his wife stayed at our hotel. He’s 
One of those crusty 
You'll meet him. He 


and his wife are coming out to the 


a queer duck, 
manufacturers. 


house for dinner next week.” 
His dad was one great chap! Johnny 
said crisply, ““Make any headway?” 
“Not an inch,” Baxter, Sr., laughed. 
“His wife is impossible. Your mother 
will tell you.” 


Mrs. lifted 


eyes to Johnny’s face. 


laughing dark 
“You really 


T 1 - ' 
Jonn, to re alize! 


Baxter 


' 
have to see her, 


The night that we entertained the 
Fargers she wore a white voile after- 
noon frock,” 

Johnny’s father said, ** You'll have 
a chance to decide for yourself. We're 
entertaining them the night I give my 
talk at the Women’s Club. If I don’t 
hammer the value of conservatism 
down Farger’s throat I’m no speaker.” 

The following day Johnny saw Hal 
at the office. Hal looked pink and flus- 
He said bluntly, “Hear the 
Pat got a swe II new job. She’s 


head of advertising in Thober Com- 


tered. 


news? 


pany’s Toronto branch.” 

Johnny’s mouth opened and closed. 
But Hal’s 
strangely critical eyes were staring at 
him, waiting. “‘That’s 
Wonderful break. | 
Not that he’d ever see her 
Pat had made 


He couldn’t trust his voice. 


that’s great. 
| suppose she 
goes soon.” 
again. It was all over, 
that clear! She was through! 

“She leaves in a week.”” Hal turned 
on his heel and strode back to his office. 
of the 
entertained the 


The evening eleventh the 


3axters Fargers. 


I 

Johnny and his father, delayed by a 
meeting, reached home at six o’clock. 
‘The house was fragrant with hothouse 
blooms. The dining room shimmered 


with crystal and _ silver. Johnny’s 
ral in blac k lace, came down 
the stairs. 

Johnny said awkwardly, ‘Gosh, 
mother, couldn’t you tone it down? I 
well, they might feel more at 
all the family silver.” 


His mother lifted puzzled eyes. “It’s 


mean 


home without 


the same as it always is when we enter- 
Something has happened 
, son. Your father and I are 
You look high- 


Is there anything that we can 


tain, John. 
to you 
worried, thin and 
strung, 


do?” 


esses 
LK 
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“You are wrong,” she said coldly. “ | 

would not choose you ior my son 
This proves that I am right. It seems 
to me that only the most unbridled 
nature could admit hatred for a 


stranger. Could imagine it 


But as she 


SPOK¢ 


smoothly, sure of herself and of het 
impregnable position, she was aware 
of certain discomfort, She was so 
much larger than Geralding Morton. 
This difference made the controversy 


unlau in a way, vet fairness reminded 

that it was Geraldine herself who had 

begun it. “IL -will not quarrel, my 
” ° ache I 

dear,” she said, trying to be gentle. 


“ce No?” 


impersonal. 


The young girl’s tone 
“You 1 


wouldn’t 
anything. No, I can see that. Not even 


Was 


admit 


You’d jump hurdles, but 
You’d shut 


to yourself, 


TY ’ 
you wouldnt see them. 


your eyes.” 
“You are unbearably rude,” Amy 
Carlyle said, breathless. 

‘I don’t 


marshalled her words as she had the 


mean to be.” Geraldine 
checkers, studying them carefully and 
without emotion. Finally she selected 
what she would use. “It’s because 
you’re his mother. You’ve never given 
up being his mother, not for a moment. 
You won’t let him be free. That is why 
—you don’t love him as much as I do.” 

The of that! It 
couldn’t be further. 


unbearableness 
discussed any 
Amy turned away and was disgusted 
to find that she had made a dramatic 
movement with her hands. She locked 
them firmly together at once. But 
Geraldine would not let it be ended. 
She followed. 

“You love him, of course,” she said 
earnéstly. She even put a timid finger 
“1 don’t 


because 


on the older woman’s arm. 
think 
in our family we face things 


you understand—it’s 
we have 
to because we're always so hard up. 
We can’t shut anything out even if we 
wanted to and it gets to be a habit 

calling things by their right names. | 
that your baby 


He is a man. 


only meant he isn’t 


any more. He has his 
separate life and of course that shuts 
you out a little and you hate that. 


But | | ! 


used to need you 


He needs me just as he 
that’s why I love 
him the most.” 

Through the open door they both 
saw Greg coming back. He had not 
gone to the ranch after all. When he 
got to the door his eyes went from one 


face to the other, swiltly, anxiously. 


But there was nothing for him to see. 
Their faces were smooth and uninform- 
ative. Instantly they became allied 
against his knowing. 


‘| thought you 


said to Geraldine. 


I; 


might like to go 
along,” he "it's 
just a plain road, no climbing.’ 

She shook her head. “I think not,” 
she smiled. “I want to help Mrs. 


Carlyle if she will let me.” 


alter 


THEY STARTED back soon 
breakfast next morning. The mountain 
was emptied of its week-enders and 
the road curved vacantly around the 
It was like a road hanging in 


the air as it spiralled down to the 


elbow S. 


valley. 

The day was clear and blue and 
sweeps of brilliant color burned 
the slitted canyons. 

They would be at home in threc 
hours. Amy, cramped in her corner, 
was glad of that. Three peopl | ile 
not try to rice in a two seater; What 


| ; Ke 


: ‘ 
he had been not to bring the big 
Geraldine’s body, pressed against 


hers, felt stiff resistant. It was 
| 


and 


ird for the child to be there between 
them, Greg sulky and silent and herself 
But no, she was not antagonistic. She 
had done every thing possible to soften 
the tension, and she was sure that Greg 
suspected nothing. His behavior was 


the result ol his own conclusions. He 


his mother and his 
words.” How 


vulgar that sounded even in thought! 


dream 
theart had ‘had 
But it was no misstatement of the 
facts. Areal quarrel had been nar- 
rowly averted. 

What would happen now? Greg 
knew, 


that he knew Geraldine was not for 


His young sullen profile said 


Cheir ways were far apart as the 

Amy 
them both, even Geraldine’s impertin- 
But they were 
both so young, they would soon forget. 
The rain 


him. 
poles. felt very tender toward 


ence did not matter. 


Greg drove too recklessly. 
had made slides, and in places the road 
was sprinkled with little rocks and soft 
damp silt that had slipped down the 
hillside. Amy held her breath once or 
when 
wasn’t much of a car and Greg was a 
The brakes rattled in 


protest as the grade got steeper. 


twice the wheels veered. It 


cruel driver. 


A road gang working at a detour 
scattered and shouted in anger as they 
hurtled past, saved by a miracle from a 
Amy choked back 


made 


spectacular skid. 
the protest she would have 
because she knew how he would hate it, 
but when she saw Geraldine’s face that 
awful sick greenish white again, she 
said indignantly; “ You are being very 
silly as well as cruel, Greg. Don’t you 


see that Geraldine is nervous?” 


HE BRAKED too suddenly. The 
shoulder was soft, and when the rear 
wheels cut into it dirt gave way and 
the little car, heavily loaded, began to 
slide and sink toward the edge of the 
road. 

Greg had to lift Geraldine out in his 
arms. She was like a stiff doll, and her 
knees refused to straighten when he 
set her on her feet. But Amy had got 
herself out without excitement and 
surveyed the situation with the cool- 
ness of the accustomed mountain 
driver. It was not much of an accident; 
it could hardly be called that. Cars are 
always sliding off shoulders, and it is 
merely a mechanical trick to get them 
back on the road again. There was a 
very small tree, mountain ash, that 


helped. The rear wheel had met it 


and the car was held for the time 
from sliding further. 
It was too bad that the front tires 


were worn rather smooth so that they 
did not get traction, or perhaps they 
couldn’t in the soft dirt. Greg pushed a 
rough blanket 


prepared to drive the car out. 


under the wheels and 


Ile Was 
certain that the tree would hold. 
Greg,” Amy cried, Don’t 


ou can’t pullout!’ 


I 
“VV re re’s youl 


+ 


We can't wait on a 


“Gree, 
try todriveitout. Y 

He looked at her. 
nerve, mother? 
that 


and h« Ip us. 


somebody’ll come along 
We've got to get to 


chance 


a 
town. 

He was in the car by that time, and 

, : 

the engine roared and trembled and 


the smooth front tires tried to bit 
oO Som l sol d and cr uldr 
find it in the earth that crumbled 
ss Continued 
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@ In olden days the bridal veil was supposed to protect the bride 
from the “evil eye” of some invisible “ evil spirit.” 

Today, women know that they don’t need protection from unseen 
“ evil spirits”—but they do need protection for their skin. 

Campana’s Italian Balm was originated in Canada years ago for 
yrotection against severe cold, chapping, windburn and roughness. 
Today it is used by more women all over the entire continent than any 
other preparation of its kind. 

This famous skin protector—for warding off chapping, dryness, and 
work-or-weather skin coarseness—contains the costliest ingredients of 
any of the largest-selling brands. Yet it costs far less than a small fraction 
of a cent to use liberally each day. It “ goes so far.” By actual test 
four out of every five women who tried Italian Balm said they liked 
it; the fifth used too much. You don’t need much Italian Balm to 
make your skin soft and lovely—-one drop for each application 
is plenty. Test it on your skin. Try it before you buy—at Campana’s 
expense, | se FREE coupon below. 


Italian Balm 


“Canada’s Most Economical Skin Protector“ 








Prov. 


(tt en no a a ee ee = = 
t 
Campana ; CAMPANA CORPORATION LTD.,, 
, { >} Caledonia Road, Toronto, Ontario. 
{ Dept, B-2. 
' 
i 
ern Have you ever . 

Fr tad Drea} i Gentlemen: I have never tried Irautan Baum. 
Ca epee ¥ ; Please send me Vanity bottle FREE and postpaid, 
amazing liquid 
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Heartburn Kept Him 
Awake 


Afraid to Eat Square Meal 


What a worry he must have been to his 
wife! No food agreed with him. Acid 
indigestion made him positively wretched. 
In this letter, his wife tells how he got 
welcome relief:— 


“My husband developed a wretched form 
of gastric acidity,” she writes. ‘Meals were 
a misery to him. He often could not sleep for 
heartburn. Business kept him from home a 
great deal, but when he did get a spell at 
home, I gave him Kruschen Salts. I was 
amazed at the results. That weary look left 
his face, and his indigestion gradually dis- 
appeared. It is a treat to hear him say, 
‘I’m_hungry.’ It seems too good to be 
true.” —(Mrs.) K. M. E. 


The numerous salts in Kruschen help to 
promote a natural flow of the digestive and 
other vital juices of the body. Soon after 
you start on Kruschen, you will find that 
you are able to enjoy your food without 
distressing after-effects. And as you per- 
severe with the “‘little daily dose,’”’ you will 
see that Kruschen brings glorious relief. 














“It’s Fun 


to 
Earn 


Money 
This Easy 
Way!” 


FELT a little worried, I'll admit, when I 

wrote to the Fidelity Circulation Company 
about subscription work, because I had never 
done sales work of any kind. But it’s really 
been fun — now that people know that I can 
take orders for all leading Canadian, United 
States and British publications. and the extra 
income that I make has helped me to get so 
many things that I couldn't afford before!” 


Ambitious Canadians, of all ages, are finding 
this spare-time work an agreeable and profit- 
able source of extra income. You will not be 
placed under the slightest obligation if you let 
us explain our plan for building up a dependable 
business for you. 


Write Today for Full Details! 
FIDELITY, CIRCULATION 


COMPANY OF CANADA 
210 Dundas Street W., Toronto 








® At home—quickly and safely you can tint those 
streaks of gray to lustrous shades of blonde, brown 
or black. A small brush and BROWNATONE does 
it. Guaranteed harmless. Active coloring agent is 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Eco- 
nomicalandlasting—willnot wash out. Imparts rich, 
—_-z 2 seus appearing color with amazing 
rove by tinting a lock of your own 

pose ROWM TONE is only s0c—at all drug or 
cos counters—always on a money-back guarantee, 
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wanted to hear somebody’s swing 
band, and so of course, she and Greg 
went out on the verandah to dance 
under the thick stars. Then it was too 
cold and he came in for a blanket to 
wrap Geraldine in. They never even 
noticed when the music was turned off. 

Amy knew that her arms and legs 
ached. Most of the work had fallen on 
her because Greg kept stopping to 
explain things to Geraldine and Amy 
went ahead as if she had been driven. 
Now she was surprised at the intensity 
of her resentment over her stiff legs 
and back; it was one of the most 
important of their unwritten laws that 
every task should be shared, but to- 
night she had even peeled the potatoes. 
She wanted terribly to go to bed, but 
she couldn’t even do that until a 
decent hour; it was only a quarter past 
nine and they were coming in to listen 
to the police calls—it would be so 
funny to hear somebody complaining 
about a man making a disturbance in 
an alley when they were safe and snug 
in the mountains. 

She tried to analyze the situation, 
thrusting her own inclinations harshly 
into the background, trying to be 
completely fair. 

She couldn’t expect anything else; 
all mothers had to give way sooner or 
Jater. She wanted her son to have a 
normal life, sane and conventional— 
anything else was unspeakable. She 
was willing to give way when the right 
girl came along. The right girl! That 
was all of it. For Geraldine Morton 
wasn’t the right girl; not even Greg, 
could he be forced to speak the truth, 
could claim that she was the right 
girl for him. Surely he could see how 
different she was, Not a good sport, to 
use his own words. Geraldine hadn’t 
helped with the supper. Her efforts at 
bed making were laughable, and Greg 
had had to leave his work to show her 


how it was done. Later Amy herself 


had gone around tucking blankets and 
smoothing wrinkles, though Greg had 
made perfect beds since he was six. He 
must see how different she was—even 
this silly fear of high places. 


THAT CAME out next day. The 
occasion seemed actually made to 
show Greg how little suited Geraldine 
was to his ways. 

It rained, and for once it wasn’t fun 
in the cabin when it rained. For one 
thing the main room didn’t seem large 
enough for three people. Greg spread 
out his fishing tackle and started in to 
sort hooks and lines, and Geraldine 
found a shelf of old magazines, dis- 
covering that she had read them all, 
but cule after she had dropped them 
here and there all over the room. Then 
somebody said checkers, after an old 
board had been discovered far back 
on a shelf, and Greg and Geraldine 
played as a matter of course. Amy felt 
out of it seeing them absorbed in each 
other and the game and with litter 
everywhere. 

She tried kibitzing in a polite desire 
to help Geraldine out but found 
Geraldine in no need of assistance 
whatever. She played a splendid game 
and was more than a match for Greg 
who hated to lose. The game was over 
when she captured three kings in a 
single play. 

Greg swept the pieces into their box. 
“Come on, Gerry,” he said without 
looking at his mother. “Let’s hike up 


the trail for a mile or two. There’s a 
dandy spot under a rock shelf. We 
could take a coupla sandwiches—” 


“Oh,” Geraldine said f! atly. Her 
face got white at once. “But it’s 
raining. We—couldn’t climb those 


slippery rocks when it’s raining.” 

Greg laughed in a way not entirely 
convincing. ‘“‘Why not?” he chal- 
lenged. He stood up, and there was 
something sharp and rough in his 
voice. “Mother and I do. Mother has 
often climbed up there when it was 
slippery.” 

Amy was very much annoyed. She 
didn’t want to be brought into this. It 


was horrid of Greg to do it. If they 
argued 
But there was no argument. Geral- 


dine had nothing to say; she merely 
sat there, small and cold looking in her 
skimpy clothes and looked at her toes 
in scuffed sneakers. 

Greg turned on Amy as if she were to 


blame for it all. “‘Can’t you find some- 


thing warm for her to wear?” he 
demanded furiously. “‘There’s always 
been extra clothes—sweaters and 


things. And you could Iend her your 
boots, couldn’t you?” 

Amy unlaced the boots in silence and 
Geraldine put them on, her slim ankles 
lost in them. Then a leather coat sizes 
too large was unearthed and Geraldine 
looked so ridiculous in these misfits 
that she and Greg began to laugh 
uproariously. They took their sand- 
wiches and went off in the drifting 


rain, the bad moment completely 
forgotten. 


Amy put on her bedroom slippers, 
not without a secret gratitude because 
she was still a little tired from the 
previous day’s activities. But it was 
only human nature to feel a sense of 
wrong. She couldn’t even step outside 
without her boots and there 
nothing to do but play solitaire. She 
thought of Warren’s business trip. She 
could so easily have gone with him, 
except that she thought Greg needed 
her. She liked nice hotels and good 
shops, but she had never gone with 
Warren on trips as she might have 
done—occasionally, of course, but 
only when Greg was provided for at a 
boys’ school or camp. She and Warren 
had always thought that it would be 
time enough for them to play when the 
boy was settled in life. 


was 


Greg carried Geraldine back to the 
cabin in his arms. No, she hadn’t 
sprained an ankle; she was just plain 
sick from looking at the view. It was 
all right going up, Greg had put her 
before him and held her by the elbows, 
guiding her along, but when they got 
to the shelter he made her look down a 
thousand feet and after that she was 
limp as a rag. He’d carried her all the 
way back. 

Amy put Geraldine to bed with a 
hot drink and warmed blankets, all the 
time scolding Greg for making her go 
out, She hadn’t wanted to, that had 
been plain enough. Now the poor little 
thing kept shivering and shutting her 
eyes, holding onto the bunk as if she 
were falling. She whimpered. 

‘“*]—I—just can’t help it. 
high places.” 

Of course she did! People were born 


I hate 


such 


with complexes. Greg was 
scolded again. 
“It’s a disease,” Amy declared. 


They even 
jump off bridges sometimes.” 


“There’s no way to cure it. 
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Greg scowled, “‘ Pshaw. If she’d had 
the right outfit she’d have felt differ- 
ent. Your boots were a mile too big.” 

But by evening it was better and 
Amy even herself a_ little. 
Geraldine stayed in bed, and the other 
rousing 


enjoyed 


two played pinochle in a 
Geraldine had been invited 
to play any game she 
that she would rather just lie still and 
But she didn’t watch all of the 
sheltered her 


fashion. 


chose but said 


watch. 
mostly she 
it, looking out 


time; eyes 
from the ligt 
impartially now and then, 

All in all the long week-end was not 


Toward the end of it Greg 


to cheer 


a success. 
and Geraldine seemed to get on each 
other’s nerves. Greg was much too 
He prefaced every move with a 
**Do you feel like doing this 
* Are you can 
and she didn’t 
him 


polite. 
question, 
or that?” 
make it?” 
even answer, 
dumbly and There 
was no quarrel, of course, but Amy’s 
strained, too, holding a 
balance between them. She did every- 
thing she could to promote the old 
carefree fellowship that was a part of 
cabin life, but it was no use. They 
just didn’t weld. She herself urged 
Geraldine to go along when Greg 
started for the Sykes ranch after eggs, 
but the girl shook her head and Greg 
said nothing, stalking off without a 
look back at the two on the verandah. 


you sure 


got so she 
looked at 


follow ed along. 


just 


nerves were 


THEY WERE to start back the next 
morning, and Amy began to pack with 
a feeling of thankfulness. Everything 
edible into tin boxes, extra blankets 
folded away, duffel bags for the car— 
she hummed under her breath, happy 
for no reason at all. Her heart felt 
remarkably light; it must be 
she would see Warren in a day or two. 

Geraldine came into the room and 
Amy looked up to smile at her, but 
Instead, 
was grave, and 


beca use 


there was no smile in return. 
the young little face 
wore an oddly mature expression that 
spoiled one half of its prettiness and 
added extravagantly to the other half. 
She spoke very slowly as if she had 
weighed every word in her mind. 

“You me, don’t you, 
Carlyle?” 

Amy gasped. She had nothing ready 
for the situation, too unpredictable to 
And then 


Mrs. 


hate 


be met by common words, 
after the first bewildering moment she 
felt anger rising and cold annoyance 
that she should be so placed. The girl 
was utterly rude as well as a number 
of other undesirable things. She lifted 
her head high and then lowered it a 
little when it made her so much taller 
than Geraldine. 


She managed to say something at 


last. “‘Hate you?” The two words 
were more cutting than an entire 
speech. ‘“‘How could I hate you, 


Geraldine? I hardly know you.” 
“You do not need to know people 
well to hate Geraldine 
and her voice was almost a sigh. She 
stood quietly, looking at the older 
woman, for it 
could not stop there, of course. 


them,” said, 


waiting to go on. It 
Amy struggled against an unfamiliar 
Hate! The word was 
horrible. She had never known hatred. 
Dislike, any- 
thing so dark and primitive as hatred. 
It did not belong to her nor in her 
environment and upon Geraldine’s lips 


emotion. 


disapproval, but never 


set them even farther apart. 
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That Girl 


Continued from page 29 


beneath them. And then the little tree 
snapped and its roots came up, and the 
car went sliding down and down and 
there were strange distant noises and a 
far-off crash as though a door had 
slammed. 

Amy moved. Her limbs felt heavy 
and clogged, but somehow she got to 
She could 
see the little car upside down, lodged 
on an outcropping. It was like an 
overturned with its crushed 
wheels in the air. Her mind, befogged, 
labored with the thought of Greg 
beneath that jumble of broken glass 
and tin. 
too, 


the edge and looked over. 


bug 


There was fog before her 
eyes, and could not 
beyond the wreck. But it was such a 
little car, it couldn’t crush him! 
Geraldine spoke beside her. ‘‘He’s 
underneath?” 


she see 


down there 

“Yes, yes,” Amy was angrily im- 
patient. “We've got to get help. Don’t 
scream. I can’t bear it. Those men up 
the road, they'll help.” 

She should have been running but 
her legs wouldn’t move, they were 
too heavy. “Stop,” she cried. “What 
are you doing?” 

Geraldine sat down on the mangled 
shoulder and put herself over the edge, 
feeling with her feet for the remains 
of the little tree. 

*1’m going down to him.” 


“But you can’t—can’t—there’s no- 
thing Amy’s voice was a shrill 
thread of sound. Still in that petrified 
state she saw the girl disappear, her 
small white face, her eyes enormous 
with inscrutable expression. It was 
such a useless thing to do. She could 
never reach the place where the car 
was, there was nothing to hold to, yet 
she had gone. 

Something snapped in Amy’s head, 
and she found that she was running 
back along that steep road to find the 
workmen. Her mind was running, too, 
and it was strange that she did not 
think of Greg at all but of Warren. He 
was there beside her, running with her. 
What would she tell him when they 
were together again—that Greg was 
lost? 

Two men held her arms and helped 
her on the way back. They were very 
dirty and their hands were brown 
claws, but their eyes were kind. 

She never stopped talking: “She 
went down 1 couldn’t keep her 


back . . . and now both of them . 
so foolish. She was so afraid of high 
places ” Nothing about Greg, 


though. She kept him out of her mind 
though his name might be upon her 
lips. 
When the men looked into the can- 
ss Continued on next page 


Wateh Your “Turnability” 


This is the third of a series of pictorial features in Chatelaine's 


campaign 
responsibilities for the high toll 


to arouse Canadian women's 
of traffic accidents. 


interest in their own 
Make sure that 


the young people in your house see this dramatic presentation. Shown 
through the courtesy of the publishers of "Death Begins at Forty. 
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At 50, you can make only one- 

fourth the turn you could make 

at 25 miles per hour. This ex- 

plains many accidents in turn- 

ing and passing at higher 
speeds. 











A LESSON IN PHYSICS FOR 
DRIVERS 


The first law of motion is that a 

moving body tends to continue in 

uniform motion in a straight line. 

The energy of a moving body is in 

proportion to the square of the 
speed. 


At 25 miles an hour, however, you 
can make a fairly sharp turn. 





And at 75, your “turnability ’ 
has been cut to one-ninth that 
when you were going at 25 
Try to turn more sharply than 
this law of physics allows, and 
over you go! 








One Gown in 


Three Acts 


Pattern backs will be 


found on page 50 
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Simplicity 
2932 























HERE IS a talented evening gown 


t 


that plays three entirely different 


roles. 
Make a glamorous entrance at 
formal parties in the sheathlike 


foundation dress of violet satin. 


When you receive your friends for 
bridge, slip on the abbreviated 
lumberjacket of fuchsia velvet, 
buttoned snugly with a row of 
jewelled buttons. Or just add a 
dirndl-like redingote of soft mauve 


lace to the original foundation of 


violet satin. 
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Simplicity 
2925 


SKILFUL DRAPERY distinguishes these 
lovely frocks for afternoon. 

Decidedly new is the high scalloped waist- 
line of No. 2925, which may also be worn 
without the belt. Uprising shoulders and re- 
leased tucks achieve that smart, bloused look, 
and green velveteeen Icnds glamour. 


A fickle frock, No. 2930 has both high and 





Simplicity Patterns may be obtained from your local dealer, or by mail through the Pattern Department of Chatelaine Magazine, 48! Univers ty: Avene 
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Simpl icity 
2930 
Simplicity 


2931 


Simplicity to 
low waistlines and an artful way of concealing ij 
heavy bustlines with drapery. 2912 { / 
Lelong’s Rembrandt Brown is a lovely shade. a 

Brighten your winter bridge game in a gay. 
little print with lifted sleeves like No. 2931. 
Very Victorian and chic. Or be elegant in the 
fluid folds of bronzeen green velvet that soften 
the neckline of No, 2912. 


clustered 
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This Year—Mvys 


Continued from page 15 


rirdles how and where \y like, and 


has fullness wherever you want to 


put it. And have an attractive jacket 

made to go with it. Someth ng with a 

faint embroidery, or a 
| 


discreet shimmer of jewels. If vou’re a 


glimmer of 


thirty-eight or under, you'll like the 


new long evening skirts for which you 


or make 


lacy or sequined or velvet jackets. And 


can buy two or three smart 
you can have a shorter skirt, too, and 


wear them for teas as well as parties. 


Look Your Size in the Eye. All 
What if you are a forty or a 


forty-two? | 


right. 
Face the fact instead of 
trving to get poured into the wrong 
disastrous 


stvles and sizes, with 


results. Use all your cunning to get 


the most concealing and slimming 


things you can—in decently fitting 
and properly styled clothes. And that 
goes for age, too. A Los Angeles stylist 
remarked recently, “The best-dressed 
women in the world are on the other 
side of forty. Definitely, fashion has 
grown up, and it is no longer chic to 
look anything but your age. The new 
elegance of this year of grace is meant 
for women, 

Lightly 
: 


iy dic es. high 


sleeves and 
poe ket 
th, 


accents are clever touches for the more 


embroidered 


nec klines and 


matronly woman. A small floral print 
in stripe effect, with tucked bosom 
front and white piqué collar with 
jaboted detail, makes a smart frock for 
home wear. And for the club—why 
not a dull teal blue crepe frock cut on 
neat, easv lines, with a V neck and 
front closing strapped with something 
gay like little bits of silver leather and 
tiny silver buckles. And with it a 
high-crowned wine felt hat, wine 
gloves, shoes and Dag would be stun- 
ning. Or a straight-lined dark coat 
might be worn with a black frock and 
black hat, with some such touch as 
shiny black wings set at a smart angle. 

Be Yourself. Study other smart 
But don’t just do what 


Wedding 


women, yes. 


Continued fr 


still too young to heal 


“Darling, 
gently. Mother knows just how you 


such talk. 


fe <a 
thats sweet, she said 


feel about it. John’s a darling boy, and 


vou know I like him; we both do. And 
if you and he really are fond of each 
other at the right time, daddy will 


help you.” 
“We don’t want 


any help,” Katie 
said. “‘We just want to start our lives. 


Our own lives.” 

“You don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about, Precious.” 

“I’m talking about living, and loving 


‘ h 


' | 
CAC other and taking care of eac! 


” j «é I] Tieel 
other,”’ Katie said, “and having a littl 


baby some time. John needs me, 


mother. His father killed himself 


trying to make enough money for his 


had anybody 
~ 


John’s nevel 


” 


mother. 

really 
“Darling, we 

when that happened. We've never let 


were all sympathet 


It make any difference in our attitude 
toward John. You know that.” 
“Oh mother is Katie said 


hope lessly. She put her hands over | 


they do. Do 


for themselves. 


for yourself what they do 
Which may be some- 
different, You, Mrs. 
Jones, want to look like the 
ble look ng Mrs. Robert 
Jones. Not like 
Mrs. Waddin 


Garbo, or 


thing quite 
Robert 
very best possi 
a poor imitation of 
ton-Smith, or Greta 
As a New York 


puts it, “The dress 


invone else. 
fashion expert 
should be silent that the woman in it 
may speak. Gewgaws and furbelows 
on a garment detract from the person- 
ality of the woman who dons it. So, 
whether it be a hat, coat, dress or 
blouse, it should be so designed that 
shrewd lines, fine material and exqui- 
site workmanship all conspire — to 
enhance the charm of the woman who 


wears it.” 


And that 


hat mony. 


Get Clothes That Fit. 


brings up the matter of 
Don’t wear a swing dress if you're 
the waltz type. Your clothes should 
have a certain rhythm—both in line 
and color—with your personality, It’s 
the woman who achieves this—what- 
ever her build or age—who achieves 
If you want to look 


calm, gracious, digntlied, don’t allow 


perfect dressing. 


such clashing elements as a bad color 
mixture, a lack of harmony in your own 
natural) and 


coloring (artificial or 


that of your clothes, or dress lines that 
fight with the ones nature gave you. 
Accessories count here. Tricky bags, 
debutante slippers and college style 
gloves won't give you dignity if you’re 
thoroughly grown up. Soft colors, 
subtle fabric s, restrained jewellery 
and quiet-looking things generally are 
your best bet. But these take more 
time and thought than either the too 


bright or the too dowdy kind, 


Thank heaven, the greatest mark of 


the new and smart woman—the 


woman of 1939—is that she has 
stopped dressing and acting like every- 
body else of every age and type. 

She makes the best of herself, 


And so can you. + 4 


at Dusk 


om page 9 


face with the weight of trying to make 
the old—the disillusioned old who 
knew the petty bookkeeping of forty 
subtracting 


vears of adding and 


understand how she felt. How they 
both felt. 


She tried again. “Mother, you told 


us once that my great-grandmother 
Chandler was only eighteen when she 
wore that beastly dress; I'll even wear 


that, mother, if you let us just have 


each other.” , 

** Darling, 
days,”’ Mrs. Chandler laughed with 
“Even nice 


those were the pioneer 
indulyent amusement. 
people married absurdly young tn those 
days. Thev just didn’t have anything 
els« to do, | suppose.” 

Chen she was impatient again. She 
had often been able to deal with things 
by not taking them seriously; that was 
really the best wav. 

“You're being rather stubborn, dar- 
ling,” she said lightly. “We'll not dis- 
cuss it no You promised your father 
ind that’s all there is to it.” 


But Tink knew 


that couldn’t be all 

























ENOCH! ENOCH! 

BILLY'S 
DISAPPEARED! 
HELP ME 


FIND HIM! 4 " 
abe AIMIN TO SEE 
ac THAT NEW [roo 
ES STREAMLINER 






i ws 


QUITE A 
CHASE 
WHILE IT 
LASTED! 














(T'S NO JOKE, UNCLE DAN. 
I'M GOING TO PUNISH 
BILLY FOR NOT STAYING 
HOME AND TAKING 

CARE OF HIS COLD’ 


BE PLAYING COPS 
3 AND ROBBERS, 


HEAVENS , YES! SEEMS 


MAYBE HE ISNT GETTING | {BUT cob LIVER Ot 
AS IF HE GETS ONE 


i/ 
5, SOMEHOW IT'S LOTS EASIER 
ENOUGH VITAMINS ‘A’ AND SEEMS TO 


TO TAKE CARE OF OTHER 
PEOPLE'S ILLS THAN IT IS EVERY TIME HE 

OUR OWN. BUT ISNT BILLY TURNS AROUND! 
h. WAVING TOO MANY COLDS? AS 





I'VE KNOWN MANY A 
PERSON TO BENEFIT FROM 
SCOTT'S EMULSION, 

} YOUNS AND OLD ALIKE! 


PSHAW! THAT'S EASILY SOLVED. GIVE HIM aim 
SCOTT'S EMULSION. \T'S SELECTED COD ¥ 
LIVER OIL EMULSIFIED! CLINICAL TESTS 
SHOW IT'S FOUR TIMES EASIER TO DIGEST 

. THAN PLAIN COD LIVER Oil. 











DAN! YOU KNOW BILLY 
SCARCELY EVER HAS TO 

STAY HOME WITH A COLD ff] | 
h SINCE TAKING SCOTT'S 
EMULSION! } | 


J? 










eee 












WHEN THERE'S A LACK 

OF VITAMINS “A’ AND “D” 
SCOTTS EMULSION HE-PS | 
PEOPLE THAT ARE RUN-DOWN | 
AND LIABLE TO TAKE COLD EASILY! 


LSIO 





MADE FROM SELECTED 
COD LIVER OIL 
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Beck 


“Because the soft, petal-like 
beauty of baby’s skin is safe- 
guarded by Baby’s Own Soap, 
so gentle and soothing, don’t 
you think that your skin could 
benefit greatiy from its use, too? 
Countless women do and glory 
in a lovely complexion. 


BABYS OWN 


SOAP 


ALBERT SOAPS LIMITED 


The J. B. Williams Co. (Canada) Ltud., Successors 
Leen e nner eee een EEE 





STOP 
BABY’S COLD 


BEFORE IT GETS WORSE 


DON’T LET your baby’s little cold develop 
into something worse. Let Mrs. Geo. McBride 
of Scarborough tell you what to do. ““My baby 
of 26 months caught a nasty cold, so I tried 
Baby’s Own Tablets and she threw this cold off 
quicker than ever before. I certainly am for 
Baby’s Own Tablets from now on. 

Baby’s Own Tablets are safe and sure in 
their action. They correct the cause of baby’s 
trouble. Effective in clearing up teething 
troubles, constipation, simple fevers, diarrhoea, 
upset stomach, colic and summer complaint, 
irritability, simple croup and other of “‘baby’s’’ 
ailments. Yet they are utterly free from opiates 
or stupefying drugs. An analyst’s report is 
given in each package. 

Get a package today. Sickness so often strikes 
in the night. Your money back if you are not 
satisfied. 25 cents. 





A a TE TEM L TS 
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Ptiete ever yeneee, Invisibly mendsfurniture,china, 
livery, glass leatherwork, etc. Solid everywhere 
in tubes with alasmend"pincetopper ets, 10,1 

Montreal, Can. Dist. 





Bros. & Turner Ltd. De 


Direct treatment! Soothing antl- 
septic vapours, that do not upset 
the stomach, quickly relieve bron- 
ehitls and throat ailments. Thou- 

ds have used this drugiess, harm- 

Teas original vapour-remedy for 59 

% you and your family 

wo ‘is Quick, safe ‘relief from 

whooping-cough, spasmodic croup, 

and coughs and colds associated 

with bronchial irritations. Ask your 
druggist today. 


Send for Booklet No. 2, Vapo- 
Cresolene Co., Miles Bldg., Mont- 
real, Que. 
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THE BAB) 


Conducted by Dr. J. W. 
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McCullough 
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YOUR QUESTION BOX 


Question—A few days after birth, 
my baby’s breasts swelled up. W hat 
would be the cause, and what can be 
done for it?—Mrs. G. B., Halifax, N.S. 

Answer—The swelling you mention 
is due to milk in the infant’s breast. It 





will probably have disappeared by the 
time you read this. It is of no conse- 
quence and on no account must the 
swelling be squeezed or bruised, other- 
wise an abscess will form. 


* * 4 


Question—What are the signs of 
whooping cough, and how should 
case be managed?—Mrs. B. B. L., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Answer—The signs are: a persistent 
cough—especially if there is whooping 
cough in the _ neighborhood—often 
accompanied, at the end of a spell of 
coughing, by a cooing sound, due to 
indrawing of the breath. No treat- 
ment, other than plenty of fresh air and 
the use of whooping cough vaccine, is 
specific. There is strong testimony in 
favor of the use of vaccine. It is 





yon they shouted. The car was no 
longer against the rock jutting. It had 
slipped to farther depths and a gravel 
slide with it. The patter of falling rock 
was like distant hail on roofs. But 
they kept on shouting and Amy 
understood presently that they had 
found something. They pointed down, 
laughing back to her, their white teeth 
looking happy and friendly. 

“Your kids are okay,” said the boss. 
**At least the girl is. They’re hanging 
onto the butte and she’s waving a 
thing that looks like her shirt.”” While 
the ropes and pulley were being 
readied he complained. “‘It’d take a 
fool kid to do a thing like that. What 
good could she do climbing down there 
and risking her own neck . . . nothin’ 
to hold to but a bush or two. I dunno 
how she kept from goin’ to the bottom. 
It was you that done the sensible 
thing, ma’am, comin’ for help.” 

Greg was badly hurt but not too 


usually supplied free by health de- 
partments. Consult your doctor. 


* * * 


Question—When does rickets ap- 
pear ina baby? What is the cause, and 
how ae it be treated?—Mrs, 
J.S. P., Canmore, Man. 

Answer—Rickets is a nutritional 
disorder, most commonly found be- 
tween the ages of two months and 
eighteen months. Frequently it is due 
to improper feeding of the mother 


during her pregnancy. Other causes 
are improper feeding of the baby, 


insufficient sunshine and a continua- 
tion of nursing after the 
ninth month. The early 
signs are crying when 
handled, restlessness at 
night and rolling of the 
head from side to side, 
EXCESSIVE sweating of the 
head and delay in cut 
ting the teeth. The 
remedies are the us¢ 
of cod-liver cil, very 
gradual exposure to the 
summer sun, improved 
diet and outdoor life. 
Prevention resides in 
the use by the mother of 
cod-liver oil in the last 
six months of pregnancy. 
* * * 

Question—Are_kid- 
ney affections common 
in children? What are the signs, and 
how should the condition be treated? 


Mrs. J. B. G., Hamilton, Ont. 


Yes, they are rather com- 
unexplained 


Answer 
mon. Pus in the urine, 


That Girl 


Continued from page 31 


badly. He had fallen clear of the car 
and a thick patch of dwarf evergreen 
had helped somewhat. But he had a 
broken shoulder and one Jeg was out. 
He said, holding his jerking jaw as still 
as he could; ‘Geraldine did it. She 
climbed down and hauled me out of the 
way before the car began to slip again.” 

Geraldine looked awful. Her face 
was greener than ever, and she didn’t 
pretend to open her eyes. Her thin 
hands clutched at anything or anybody 
in that nightmare of falling. 

“Of course | went down when I knew 
he was there. He was alive and | 
knew, just as I would have known if he 
was dead. The little trees helped me, 
and I just let go and slid when there 
I just had to get to Greg. 
The worst part was coming up in that 


wasn’t any. 


rope chair they made. That was 
awful. I feel sick when I think of it. 
Greg listened with the sentimental 


grin that had so offended his father. 


” 
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fever, or other added and obscure 


symptoms, should arouse suspicion. 
There may be irritability of the blad- 
der and tenderness over the kidney. 
Examination of the urine should be 
routine In most cases of disease, cer- 
tainly all obscure cases of illness. 
Treatment calls for a doctor, but it is 
useful to give the child an abundance 
of fluids, with rest in bed. It would 
be impossible properly to treat the 
condition yourself. 


* * * 


Question—My little girl, seven 
years old, now and then at night has 
dreadful fits of screaming. She wakes 
up with her eyes staring 
and it takes some time 
to get her quiet. She is 
otherwise a normal child, 
gets on rapidly at school 
and always does her 
lessons. What can be the 
matter with her?—Mrs. 


B. C., Rodney, Ont. 


Answer—Your child 
is suffering from pavor 
nocturnus, that is “night 
Many of these 


children are of the rheu- 


” 
terrors. 


matic diathesis, that is, 
they have a tendency to 
rheumatism. You should 
look to her tonsils and 
see if they are enlarged. 
She may have adenoids. 
Perhaps one of the most important 
causes of the condition is pushing at 
Notice if she is free of attacks 
She will get over the 


school, 
in the holidays. 
tendency to the terrors as she gets 
older, sooner if the cause is removed, 


‘I’m glad you didn’t try it, mom,” he 
said faintly. 


THE ROAD gang boss took them 
down in his car. Greg and Geraldine 
sat in the back and Amy was with the 
driver. 

The little mirror above the wind- 
shield gave a bird’s-eye view of the 
two In the rear seat. Geraldine was 
holding the boy against her slight 
shoulder and doing it so compet ntly 
that he was saved every jar. She had 
her natural color back now and paid no 
attention to the scenery, breath-taking 
in places. Amy remembered a night 
long ago when Warren had been ill and 
she had held him like that 

She closed her eyes tight. Suddenly 
she wanted to see Warren more than 
she had ever wanted anything in het 
life. She had not known how much 
she loved him or how lonely it was 


; ; 
A until now, as 


without hin 
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N SPITE of all that’s been drummed into us regard- 
ing the value of first impressions, some women never 
apply this principle to their menus. But not even on 
being introduced to your future mother-in-law Is it more 
important to make a good beginning than when you 
seat your guests at the table; let the soup be well 
s¢ lected, piping hot and of a beguiling flavor, ten to 
one the whole meal will go off beautifully; let it be 
below par and it takes a bit of doing to overcome that 
initial setback. 
Now you can do either of two things. 
end a long time exercising 


If you have 


the flair, and are willing to s 
it, you can make a soup which will probably be a credit 
to you. Or you can use canned soups made by skilled 
chefs with a mastery of flavors and the best of ingredi- 
ents to develop them. 

Most of us will choose t! 


that we couldn’t start from scratch and make a good 


Is east r, modern way; not 


soup tf we wanted to, but because we « in’t for the lif 
of us see the sense of it. When we want to give i bit of 
originality to our soup service, W simply gild the lily 
by combining two harmonizing varieties and making 


the deliciousness 


such additions as seem to augment 


of our creation. 


| however. It 


. os , ' Prac 
This mixing shouldn’t be taken lightly, 
isn'ta matter of dumping into a saucepan any two soups 


you happen to have on hand, but of blending flavors 


with an anticipative relish. 
Another point in making a favorable impression at 


the start is to show some judgment in the s« lection of 


type. Ina hearty or elaborate dinner a soup’s sole duty 


is to provide a light, savory appetizer. Consommé or 
some other clear, light variety does this to perfection, 
and is the smart thing. Even here you can adapt it to 
your own faney—combine bouillon with an equal 
measure of tomato juice, add a dash of tangy condi- 
ment sauce, seasonings, and a little chopped parsley for 
garnish, If you are entertaining at a simpler dinner, 
Sunday night supper, high tea or Junch, you might 
prefer one of the richer cream soups, or some substantial 
variety, and Jet it contribute nourishment as well as 
fine flavor. In that case you can go lighter on th 
courses to follow. 

Many meat soups, fish chowders, and some of the 
vegetable combinations are almost a whole meal in 
themselves. Grand—and easy— for informal buffet 
suppers and midnight snacks, with maybe a bit of 
crispness and a bite of something for dessert. 

With all the soups available and all the mergers you 
can bring about, there ts no lack of means to sta 
And you can give your introductory 


offering even more variety by 


meal successfully. 
attractive garnish an 
appropriate accompaniments, 

Even the way you serve your soup makes a difference: 
it can be brought in from the kitchen or ladled from a 
tureen at the table. Bouillon cups are for clear soups and 
the two-handled bowls for cream soups. Large, shallow 
plates are smart for soups of a creamy nature and any 
of the vegetable purces or thicker kinds. Covered 
crockery bowls are tricky for chowder or onion soup 
with a grated cheese crust. But the main 


t t ee 


the soup be perfect to gg Continued on page 3 





Delicious blends that make 


a novel flavor for your 
first course 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 
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Recipe for a 


good time 


When you plan something good 
for a party try Lyle’s Golden 
Syrup as an ingredient for Taffy 
Tarts, and the proverbial “good 
time will be had by all.” 

Lyle’s Syrup is a high-grade pure 
sugar product imported from Eng- 
land. Its sweetness is a refined 
sweetness. Your grocer has it or 
can get it for you. Ask him today, 
and try these tarts. 


Lule’s 


COLDEN SYRUP 


Packed by 


TATE AND LYLE LIMITED 
21 Mincing Lane, London, England 


TAFFY TARTS 


1/3 cup butter 

1/4 cup Lyle’s Golden Syrup 
3/4 cup brown sugar 

2 tablespoons cream 

i egg 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 


Mix together the slightly beaten 
egg, brown sugar, Lyle’s Golden 
Syrup, butter, cream and vanilla 
extract. Line patty pans with rich 
pastry. Put a spoonful of the 
syrup mixture in each tart and 
bake in a fairly hot oven (400 
degrees F.) for the first ten 
minutes; then 350 degrees F. to 
finish baking. Note — currants, 


raisins or nuts may be 
added. 











Whatever Soup 
you make 
or buy 





ALWAYS ADD 
a littie 


BOVRIL 


_It will greatly improve the 


richness, the flavor and 
goodness and make them 
as nearly perfect as they 
can be. 


38-17 


Beautiful silver is a lasting 
joy; and there is little to pay 
in upkeep if it is polished 
with Goddard's’ Plate Powder. 
“Goddard's” 


Plate Powder or Liquid Polish 
In Boxes In Tins 









there was to it. Though the next 
weeks looked as though the parents 
might be right, after all. Mr. Chandler 
had a good firm talk with John; every- 
body knew that much because Mrs. 
Chandler told all and sundry. 

Even Wuggy heard something about 
it. “What’s all this pistachio-flavored 
confection about Katie and John?” he 
asked Tink. 

“They like each other.” 

“Big news,” Wuggy said derisively. 
“Great mistake to Iet the elders get 
hold of your business. Fact is, the old 
are pretty mercenary about things.” 

“Yes,” Tink said. “They call it 


being practical.” 


WINTER CAME on, and _ things 
looked uneventful for everyone. John 
and Katie stopped looking strained and 
tragic, and the parents nudged each 
other complacently. 

“They’re really nice youngsters,” 
Tink’s mother said to her father. “I 
think Julie handled it very well, con- 
sidering.” 

She made roundabout, transparent 
enquiries of Tink. “How about that 
between your little 
companionably. 


conflagration 
friends?” she _ said 
“Still raging?” 

“No. It’s settled down,” Tink said. 

“I think it’s lovely for them to be 
fond,”” Mrs. Garland said heavily. 

Tink said yes, oh yes, the way one 
does to poking parents, 

A peace had come upon them now; 
no more of the tragic speeches, no more 
weeping. John was saving his money; 
Katie was going to business college. 

“Some preposterous plan about a 
nest egg, probably,” Mr. Chandler 
said approvingly. “‘John’Il be a sub- 
stantial citizen one of these days. Then 
Katie’ll forget ail about him. Nothing 
less attractive to women than substan- 
tial citizens,” 

“Katie’s forgotten a lot already,” 
her mother said smugly. “It’s wonder- 
ful to be young.” 

But they didn’t seem so young as 
they once had. They’d done a lot of 
growing up that winter. Katie still 
threw snowballs at strangers and 
dodged behind the arbor vitae, con- 
sumed with mirth. But there was 
something calmed and stiii about her. 
About them both. They were never 
afraid to look in each other’s eyes as 
they had been. They held hands with- 
out frenzy or necessity. 

“They don’t seem so crazy about 
each other, you think?” Wuggy asked 
with a little embarrassment. 

*They’re just—different,” Tink said. 

Just after Christmas, the four of 
them went skating up the river. They 
took hamburgers to roast, and it might 
have been just any of a dozen such 
winter days they’d all known together. 
Katie had a plaid wool handkerchief 
tied over her bright hair, and she was 
full of some secret excitement. John, 
tall and quiet and witty, never took his 
eyes from her, it seemed, Ey en W uggey 
felt a Jitcle bumptiously young, caper- 
ing beside them, Just when it was 
beginning to be dark, with giant paint 
brushes of crimson splashed across the 
ice, John said: 

“Listen, you two, 
friends; you know that.” 

“He wants to borrow two dollars,’ 
Wuggy said. “Watch yourself, Tink.” 

But John didn’t even glance at him. 
“We don’t want you to be tangled in 


You’re our best 


, 





this. Unless you want to be. But Katie 
and I are being married tonight. We’d 


like you in on it. But if you’d rather 
not be, for any reason at all, why, just 
forget It.” 

Tink said, ‘Katie, I’m so glad.” 
And Wuggy, with sudden maturity, 
just shook John by the hand and said 
nothing at all. 

“We've got the license,” Katie said, 
“and the minister over in Plainville is 
shining up his service. John’s got a 
new job in Montreal, starting next 
Monday. So 
She was trying to speak in a matter-of- 
fact way, but her voice was bubbling 
with emotion. 

“The fact is, Katie’s father and 
mother don’t want her to marry me,” 
John said soberly, “but this seems like 
Katie’s business.” 


we thought we'd start.” 


“It is my business,” Katie said. “my 
principal business. From now until 


I die.” 


They stood silent at the intensity of 


those unexpected words. Then Wuggy 
shifted his feet. ‘‘ Well, let’s get at it,” 
he said. “I’m for it myself, kids. You'll 
get along; | know that. You're both 
young and everything.” 

“Yep. That’s the general idea,” 
John grinned. “We're both young . 
and everything.” 


THEY GOT in Wuggy’s father’s old 
car, all of them on the front seat, so 
they could talk this tremendous thing 
over. Tink could see that it was a re- 
lief for Katie to be talking about it; 
it seemed more real now that It was 
being said back and forth. Suddenly 
she thought of Great-grandmother 
Chandler’s wedding dress, and she 
thought, “ All my life I’ve loved Katie. 
Better than if she’d been my sister.” 
She said, ‘Katie, remember that day 
when we were little, and you said | 
could be your bridesmaid.” 

“Of course I remember. 
you think?” 

“The poor little wedding dress,” 
Tink said, “with no fourth bride to 


What do 


wear it.” 

“The poor little wedding dress that 
nearly ruined my life,” Katie said. 
“Well, anyway And she thrust 
into Tink’s hot mitten the cobweb of 
handkerchief that all the Chandler 
brides had carried. 

“I’m glad,” Tink said. ‘It'll seem 
more legal to me.” 

Sure enough the minister was expect- 
ing them, and everything was ready to 
begin. Katie ripped down the zipper 
on her snow suit, and there was her 
wilted wedding corsage she’d been 
wearing against her heart all day. 

**Dearly beloved,” the minister said, 
and the words of the ceremony built 
eternal cathedral around them. 

“We're married now,” John said, 
and took Katie’s face between his 
hands and kissed it. “‘We’re married 
now, forever.” 

Tink, in an anguish of love for them 
all, looked at Wuggy, dark-faced and 
earnest with his head. slightly bent. 

“He'll go on being a boy for years 
yet,” Tink said to herself. “‘ But at this 
minute, even Wuggy isa man. This is 
the size we'll all of us eventually grow 
to.” 

But the minister was quite casual 
about it all; he’d seen a lot of weddings 
and his dinner was in the oven. He 
kept smacking down the rubber stamp 
of his geniality, wishing them happi- 
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ness, saying how cold it had been, 
rubbing his hands jovially, until at last 
he’d shut the door upon them. They 
stood on the doorstep a moment, al- 
most as if it were some symbolic stand- 
ing. 

“And now the train,” 
“We've eighteen minutes to catch it, 
Mrs. Balm.” 

“And the bags checked at the sta- 
tion,” Katie said. 


John said. 


They hurried along the snowy street 
with all the houses lighted for home 
coming and dinner. 

““No matter if I live to be a million,” 
Tink said to herself, “‘there’ll never be 
anything so beautiful as this street, and 
Katie and John walking ahead of us.” 

“nT . ” : 

Three minutes,” John said when 
they were on the deserted station 
platform. They all seemed shy now, 
and a little let down, and Tink was 
thinking that 

; ee 
minute she’d cry and disgrace herself, 


probably in another 
because suddenly she realized that it 
might be years and years before she 
saw Katie again. 

Then from around the corner the 
blaze of the train’s headlight was upon 
them, and they were four earnest small 
silhouettes in its glare 

Katie kissed her then, and there were 
“Wuggy 

BA, 


“Tink, 


tears on Katie’s cold face. 
good-by,” she said. 
darling. re 

They got on the train in a timeless 
blur of noise and motion, and the train 
was gone and the two of them were 
there along, with Wuggy’s arm hard 
around her shoulders. There was a 
torrent of tears in her throat, and fear 
and loneliness. 

““Come inside where it’s warm,” he 
said kindly. They went in and sat in 
the dimly lighted, dusty station with 
the blind eye of the closed ticket win- 
dow staring at them. 

“You see, it’s like this,” he said. 
“things have sort of changed and some 
people can’t realize it. The old, you 
know. They keep wanting the young 
to make themselves secure, to get 
ahead and all that filthy stuff. But 
you ve got to have a new kind of capi- 
tal today. You've got to have some- 
thing inside yourself that nobody can 
take away from you. It’s sort of like 
the old pioneer days, when people 
started young to make their life—the 
important part of their life—love and 
a family and being together against 
whatever happens.” 

Tink sat there nodding, not trying to 
answer, 

“You see it’s all pretty grand,” 
Wueggy said, “as it is. But when | 
think what a complicated picnic the 
old try to make it - 

He rambled through his pockets and 
got out that pipe of his, the better to 
think, so men said. 
we've got to make our own way in the 
world. 
Tink . .” Then he shrugged his 


looked 


caught in the act of making a speech. 


“The thing is, 
The way the world is now, 


shoulders and embarrassed, 


““Gleeps, woman! Get some lipstick 
on!” he said, *You look like you've 
been crying.” 

“Do 1? Well, I haven’t been,” Tink 
said staunchly. They met each other’s 
eyes then, restored to their normal 
status, and Wuggy grinned. He took 
his pipe out of his mouth. 

“Wanna pet?” 

“Nope.” 

“Okay. I thought not.” g 
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Party 
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| 
Continued from page 35 
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begin with and as hot as sin when 
served. 

Garnishes for soups include. thir 
slices of lemon, cucumber, or hard- 
cooked eggs, chopped parsley, paprika. 
diced peppers, pimiento, sliced olives, 


salted whipped cream, shaved almonds, 


crated dry cheese, a 
prepared cereal or hot, buttered pop- 
corn—anything you like, so long as 
you suit the garnish to the soup. 

Crisp biscuits in all their variations, 


bread stic ks, toasted fingers and Me Iba 


sood companions to any 


toast are 
SOUP, Fancier tidbits are better saved 


for those with a bland, delicate flavor; 
; cathe : ; 
nippiness will then be a pleasant 


contrast. 


So, as I said before: when you want 
a novel flavor for your first course, be a 
good mixer—of the soups in the first 
place and of the soup and its accom- 


f 


paniment. I can’t give you a set « 
rules to follow but here’s the prool 
delicious blends which are guaranteed 
to create a good impression in a party 


menu 
GRAND FOR A BUFFET PARTY 
Hunter's Soup 


| Can of condensed Scotc h 
broth 

1 Can of condensed tomato 

soup 

in of condensed pea soup 


C: 
Cans of water 


Noe 


Combine the tomato and pea soups, 
stirring to blend evenly. Then add the 
st rtch 


broth and finally stir in the 


water, using the can as a measure. 


Fight 

Suggested Menu—llunter’s soup, 
biscuits, rye bread, celery, olives, dill 
pickles, Malaga 


| coffee. 


to ten servings. 





1 
grapes, doughnuts, 


Vegetable Potage 
1 Can of condensed pea soup 
i Can of condensed tomato 
soup 
1 Can of condensed vegetabl 
SsOUup 


ans of milk 


String Along 


| -_ h 
| 
a CoconT tn, f 
- 
§ girgham t Ina 
ball of gti NiTSs. 
| "S, KA m 
f 2 na U ¢ T 


2 


sprinkling of 


Soups 


Combine the three soups carefully, 
then stit in the milk, Heat, but do not 
boil. Eight to ten se rvings. 

Suggested Menu Vegetable 
potage, savory pinwheels, salad sand- 
wich loaf, relishes, butterscotch tarts, 


CC ffee. 


Indian Chowder 


1 Can of ready-to-serve corn 
chowder 
1 Can of ready-to-serve cream 


of onion soup 


[urn the soups into a saucepan, 


heat and serve at once. S:x servings, 


9 


g cupful each. 


Suggested Menu—Indian chow- 
der, Melba toast, ham and_ pickle 
sandwiches, celery, fudge marsh- 


mall W cake, coffee. 


MORE FORMAL TYPES 
Lobster Supreme 


1 Can of condensed asparagus 
soup 

1 Can of condensed cream of 
mushre OM SOUP 

1 Can of liquid (half milk 
and half cream) 

1 Small can (3 0z.) of lobster 
meat (14 cupful) 


Add the asparagus gradually to the 
mushroom soup. Then pour in the 
liquid, a little at a time, stirring until 


Break 


pe rfectly smooth and creamy. 
the lobster into pieces, removing all 
the bones, and add to the soup. Heat 
carefully but do not boil, and serve 
piping hot. Eight servings. 
Suggested Menu—Lobster Sup- 
reme, salad bowl salad, bran muffins o1 
corn sticks, fruit sherbet, sponge cake, 


Nice for a bridge lunch. 


Eight to ten servings. 


tea or coffee. 


ss) Continued on next page 
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Good Food Can 
“Make” a Party 


good food and quite another to 


But it’s one thing to know 
know how to prepare it. 


Do you want to make sure that the refreshments at your parties 
are always a hit? Then send for these Chatelaine Service Bulle- 
They’re filled with the practical help you’ll need. 


tins. 


FAVORITE CAKES AND 
FILLINGS 


Here are exciting new recipes for 
unusually delicious cakes, with many 
tempting fillings and icings, prepared 
as a special Service Bulletin by the 
Institute. New cakes are here, with 
some of the old favorites you may have 
forgotten about. Besides recipes there 
are many useful baking hints. Chate- 
laine Service Bulletin No, 2205. Price 
15 Cents. 





| Favorire Cakes | 
and Fillings of t 
Chatelaine Lustiture | 


Helen Campbell. D: 


SUCCESSFUL BRIDGE 
PARTIES 


What to do about the equipment. 
prizes, refreshment, everything which 
goes to make a bridge party a success 
is set forth in this handy little booklet. 
The Director of the Chatelaine Insti- 
tute has assembled some really in- 
triguing menus and recipes for Bridge 
Teas, High Tea Bridge, Dinner Bridge, 
Evening Bridge, and you will want 
to try out these new ideas. Chatelaine 
Service Bulletin No. 101. Price 15 


Cents. 





HOW TO GIVE SUCCESSFUL 
PARTIES 


Good talk and good food are the two 
things you need to make everybody 
glad they came to your house, says the 
Director of the Chatelaine Institute in 
this very useful Bulletin. Here you 
will find all sorts of suggestions for 
Mexican, German, Southern, Chinese 
and Russian style menus and can learn 
how to add the foreign touch to your 
cooking, giving your party guests 
a pleasant surprise. Chatelaine Serv- 
ice Bulletin No. 102, Price 15 Cents 








| CORRECTING YOUR FAULTY 
PROPORTIONS 


Are you too SHORT? Too TALL? 
= | Too FAT? Too THIN? This valuable 
FAT? " bulletin will give you helpful sugges- 
tions as to the right type of clothes 


THIN? i] 
you should wear to correct each of 











; . these problems. What are the best 
i fabrics for you? The most becoming 
\ colors? The best lines? Chatelaine 
Service Bulletin No. 20. Price 10 
| Cents 
| 
oA ate i ee 
CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 
181 Unive ty Avenue, Toronto 
ri e send < Se eB é No 
} I I er < 
Name a 
LEASE PRINT OR WRITE PLAINLY 
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BREAKFAST 
1 (New Year's Sunday) 
Tomato Juice with Lemon 
Cercal 
Marmalade 
Toast 
Coffee 
2 


Bacon 


Tea 


Half Grapefruit 
Scrambled Eggs 
on Waffles 
Coffee Tea 


Orange Juice 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Cofice Tea 


aoe 

Frizzled Ham 

Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 


Stewed Prunes 

Cereal 

Bran Muffins Honey 
Coffee Tea 





Pineapple Juice 
French Toast 
Syrup 
ee Tea 





Sliced Oranges 
Cereal 
Toasted Nut Bread 
Jam 
Coffee Tea 





Sliced Bananas in 
Orange Juice 
Plain Omelet 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 





Cereal with Raisins 
Toasted Rolls Jelly 
Coflce Tea 





10 
Stewed A 
Ce 


rea 
Whole Wheat Muffins 


Syrup 
Coffee Tea 





ll 
Grapefruit Juice 
Cereal 
Bacon Toast 
Coffee Tea 





12 


Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Scones Jam 
Coffee Tea 





13 
Orange Halves 
Pancakes 
Syrup 
Coffee Tea 





14 
Grapes 


Cereal 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 








lo 
Cranberry Juice 
Grilled Ham 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 





16 
Sliced Bananas 
Cereal 


Toasted Roll Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 


MEALS OF THE MONTH 


THIRTY-ONE MENUS FOR JANUARY 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
Mushroom Soup 
Molded Vegetable Salad 
Hot Biscuits 
Fruit Cup Sponge Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Scalloped Oysters 
Hard Brown Rolls 
Pineapple Sherbet Fruit Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Eggs on Toast 
Canned Ferries 
Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Broiled Ciscoes 
with Lemon 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Sliced Oranges and Bananas 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Baked Stuffed Onions 
Brown Bread 
Cocoanut Rennet Custard 
Wafers 
Tea Cocoa 


Cream of Tomato Soup 





Biscuits Cheese 
Stuffed Prune and Pear Salad 
Nut Bread 
Tea Cocoa 





Frankfurters 
Pan-fried Potatoes 
Mustard Pickles 
Apple Sauce Gingersnaps 
Tea Cocoa 


Sardine and Tomato Salad 
oa Chips 





‘olls 
Hot Mince Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 





Macaroni and Cheese 
Celery Hearts 
Canned Plums 

Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 





Creamed Peas and 
Left-over Lam! 
in Toasted Bread Cases 
Jellied Cranberry Salad 
Sweet Rolls 
Tea Cocoa 





Canned Corned Beef 
Pickles 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Stewed Apricots 
Chocolate Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 





Spinach and Poached Eggs 
Brown Toast 
Tapioca with Apricots 
Tea Cocoa 





Finnan Haddie with 
Creole Sauce 
Cole Slaw 
Gingerbread 
Marshmallow Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 


Onion Soup 
Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 


Pickles 
Canned Peaches Gingerbread 
Tea Cocoa 
Oyster Stew 
Biscuits 


Fruit Salad Cream Dressing 
Pecan Roll 
Tea Cocoa 





Canned Baked Beans 
Catsup 
Brown Bread 
Baked Apple Cream 
Tea Cocoa 


DINNER 
Cranberry and Orange Cocktail 
Fried Chicken Cream Gravy 

Mashed Potatoes 
Corn in Spinach Rings 
Pumpkin Pie with Shaved Nuts 
Coffee Tea 
(New Year's Dinner) 
Clear Soup 
Hlam Baked with Cider 
Sweet Potato Casserole 
Cauliflower Green Salad Bow! 
Ginger Cream Mold 
Coffee Tea 


Cold Sliced Ham 
Baked Potatoes 
Buttered Onions 
Baked Apples Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Bean Soup 
Vegetable Plate 
(Baked Squash with Grated 
Cheese, Buttered Beets, 
Shredded Cabbage) 
Peach Shortcake 
Coffee Tea 
Breaded Veal Cutlet 
Creamed Potatoes 
Green Beans 
Tapioca with Bananas 
Coffee Tea 


Grilled Cod Steaks 
Tartare Sauce 


BREAKFAST 


Half Grapefruit 
Poached Eggs 





LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


Noodles with 
Creamed Chipped Beef 
Head Lettuce French Dressing 





Coffee on Tonat Tea Canned Blueberries Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 
18 re 
Tomato Juice 
Orange Juice Baked Onions filled 
Z Cereal with Creamed Fish 
Brow n Toast __ Jam Hot Biscuits Honey 
Coflee Tea Tea Cocoa 
19 
Stewed Apricets Asparagus with Cheese 
Bread and Milk Sauce on Toast 
Toasted Biscuits Celery 
Conserve Butter Tarts 
Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa 
20 
Baked Eggs in 
Apples Potate me 
a Cereal Sliced Oranges with Cocoanut 
Toast Jam Cake 
Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa 
Zl 
Tomato Juice Sliced Bologna 
Creamed Hahbut Mustard Pichles 
(from Friday) Potato Salad 
Toast Canned Cherries Cake 
Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa 
—— sadbeds ‘. 


Oranre Sections 
Bacon and Eggs 


Chicken Patties 
Assorted Relishes 








French-fried Potatoes Peas > Fruit Cup 
_ Lemon Pie Toast sam Chocolate Marshmallow Roll 
Coffee Tea Cottee Tea Tea Cocoa 
23 
Beefsteak and Kidney Pie ‘ Salmon Salad 
Potato Balls Half Grapefruit Brown Bread 
Grated Raw Vegetable Slaw Cereal Apple Compote 
Blancmange with Red Jelly Toast Honey Chocolate Roll (from Sunday) 
Coffee Tea Coffee ea Tea Cocoa 
Roast Lamb 24 oy 
Mint Sauce Prune Juice - git, 
Browned Potatoes with Lemon Shepherd's Pie 
Creamed Celery Grilled Kipper Chili Sauce 
Chilled Rice Mold Toast Pear, Cheese and Grape Salad 
Caramel Sauce Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa 
Tea Coffee 
Broth 25 = RINT eT Degen ee > 


Cold Roast Lamb 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Buttered Asparagus 
Spice Cup Cakes 
Brown Sugar Sauce 
Tea Coffee 


Dressed Spareribs 
Mashed Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Chocolate Cornstarch Pudding 
Tea Coffee 


Steamed Salmon Loaf 
Parsley Sauce 


Potato Balls Broccoli 
Johnny Cake Syrup 
Tea Coffee 


Beef Stew with Vegetables 
Boiled Potatoes 
Apple Betty Hard Sauce 
Tea Coffee 


Clam Chowder 
Baked Stuffed Potatoes 
Harvard Beets String Beans 
Raisin Pie 
Tea Coffee 


Liver and Bacon 
Mashed Potatves Corn 
Raked Cocoanut Custard 
Tea Coffee 


Grilled T-Bone Steaks 
Parsley Potatoes 
Mashed Squash 

Steamed Date Pudding 

Sauce 

Coffee Tea 


Hamburger and Onions 
Baked Potatoes Carrots 
Bread Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Cereal with Dates 
Hot Hiscuits 
Apple Sauce 
Coffee Tea 
26 
Pineapple Juice 





Pepper-pot Soup 
Sweet Potato and 
Bacon Croquettes 
Celery Sauce 
Jellied Prunes Cream 
Tea Cocoa 


Liver Loaf 


; Cereal Parsley Sauce 
Soft-cooked Eggs Fried Potatoes 
; Toast Fruit Jelly Whip 
Coffee Tea afers 
ore i Tea Cocoa 
27 my 
; Savory Spaghetti 
Crangee Crusty Rolis 
2 ereal Canned Raspberries 
Toast F Jam Iced Cake 
Coffee lea (use left-over cottage pudding) 
Bs Tea Cocoa 
ae er ere — 
Apple Sauce Che =e, soo aoe Bacon 
Griddie Cakes nll Pickles 
Syrup Stewed Figs 
Coffee Tea Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 
29 
Grape Juice with Scalloped Sea Food 
nee grown Rolls 
Tea Jellied Fruit Salad 
Bran Muffins Honey Sponge Drops 
Coffee Tea lea Cocoa 
30 
Tomato Juice Casserole of Lima Beans 
‘ Cereal with Pimie nto 
Wiaaed “aM Canned Pears 
Coffee Tea _ Ginger Cookies 
lea Cocoa 
31 ee Kidney Stew 
sTapefruit Juice Celery 
mu Cereal Vanilla Rennet Custard 
opemee Eggs with Grated Chocolate 
; oast Tea Cocoa 
Coffee Tea 


The Meals 





4 
e 
* 


DINNER 


Roast of Pork 
Swect Potato Casserole 
Boiled Shredded Cabbare 
Cranberry Rolypoly 
Coffee Tea 





Vegetable Soup 
Cold Roast Pork 


Pickles 
French-fried Potatoes Peas 
Chilled Lemon Pudding 


Coffee Tea 


Swiss Steak 
Boiled Potatoes 
Mashed Turnips 
Fruits in Jelly Custard Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Steamed Halibut 
Savory Rice 
Spinach 
Apricot Soutflé 
Coffee Tea 


Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Onions 

Apple Tapioca 

Coffee Tea 


Roast of Pork 
Browned Potatoes Parsnips 
Cranberry Shortcake 
Coffee Tea 


Celery Soup 
Cold Roast Beef 


Pan-fried Potatoes Corn 
Trifle 
Coffee Tea 
Sausages 


Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Pineapple Ice Cream 
Small Cakes 
Coffee Tea 


Lamb Stew with Dumplings 
Green Salad Bowl 
Boiled Rice with Syrup 
Coffee Tea 


Grilled Pork Tenderloin 
Creamed Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Cottage Pudding 
Orange Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Asparagus Soup 
Fish Cakes 
Buttered Beets Spinach 
Butterscotch Nut Pudding 
Coffee Tea 





Oven-cooked Round Steak 
Mashed Potatoes Carrots 
Banana Cream Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Roast Chicken 
Mashed Potatoes Peas 
Steamed Fruit Pudding 
Spiced Hard Sauce 
Cottee lea 


Mushroom Soup 
Cold Roast Chicken 
Duchess Potatoes Green Beans 
Apple Crisp 
Coffee Tea 


Grilled Smoked Ham 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Boiled Cabbage 
Indian Pudding 
Lemon Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


of the Month as compiled by M. Frances Hucks 
are a regular feature of Chatelaine each month 
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EVERYTHING 


by EVAN PARRY, F.R.A.I.C. 


A PLACE 


HE LACK of proper cupboard space is one of the 
most common faults to be found in the average 
home today—a fault which can easily be remedied 
with a little thoughtful planning. Very often, in addition 
to helping maintain a smooth-running household, get- 
ting the utmost out of a lean wall space, or an empty- 
looking corner, results in the final touch that pulls a 
room together and gives it character. 

In the early colonial house, cupboards were often a 
part of the fireplace and the surrounding panelling. A 
very charming effect can be obtained with book recesses 
on either side of the fireplace with cupboards beneath, 
for a concealed built-in radio and bridge accessories. 

Perhaps the most efficient built-in cupboards are 
those with open she Ives, no deeper than the thickness of 
a wall stud. For finishing, all that is necessary is a 
light frame molding, or cover strip, to conceal jagged 
breaks in the plaste r. 

Where there is no definite space for a wall close 
end ot the room can be used, the ¢ upboards hav ing small 


t, one 


doors, drawers, and open shelves above. When not too 
pretentious, it can be built at little cost, and adds much 
in comfort and decorative value to the room, especially 
if space is limited. 

Ordinary closets may often be made to compensate 
for those rooms which so often cannot, or are not, In- 


| The workroom, for the 


cluded in the average home. 
grown-up members of the family, or a playroom for the 
younger ones, can actually be realized, not in the base- 
ment, nor up in the attic, but in a properly Jocated part 
of the house, and at comparatively little expense. 

Take the study closet, tor instance: provision for 
typewriter is important, fixed to a movable shell, so 
that it may be slid out from the closet for use. At either 
side of the knee space, below, may be desk dra 
files of such size as the closet dimensions will all 
Directly above the typewriter, within easy reac! 


compartments, holding stationery, may be framed in, 


crs and 


», OpDcn 


j fro 
I t nary 
rdictitonary, 


in addition to which separate pigeonholes 


atlas, ete. The inside of the door, opening as it de 


es into 


the room, will prove unusually handy for note 
daily records. 

Children’s stock in trade may be similarly handled. 
Getting the young to put their toys away can actually 
be made interesting to them. Shelves for large and 
small books are necessary, as also boxlike drawers to 
take care of blocks, and that odd assortment of non- 
descript building material which always finds its way 
into a child’s daydreams. 

Much is being said today about Iabor-saving devices 
in the kitchen which, presumably, would also include 
knee bending. A cupboard, close by the range, for pots 
and pans, with adjustable rods and movable hooks to 








A striking example of the use to which 
built-in cupboard space can be put 
is shown at the right. Photograph 
courtesy the T. Eaton Company Ltd. 


Has your kitchen a cupboard where 
all the cleaning needs may be kept 
together? 





hang them in convenient rows, and 
in full view, is perhaps one of the most 
valuable contrivances any housewife 
could have in the kitchen. There is no 
stacking, covers are filed in a sectional 
compartment below the utensils. This 
cupboard, with half folding doors, 
takes up very little space inthe kitchen, 
and in consequence does not interfere 
in any way with 
easy movement in 
working. 

Most women will 
agree that theaver- 
age home would be 
much more accept- 
able if more well- 
planned storage 
space was pro- 
vided. Ample 
clothes closets, of 
course, With pull- 
out rods, shoe 
rac ks, and 
drawers, 


even 
built-in 
are comparatively 
commonplace in 
the modern home. 
Nevertheless it Is 
surprising how much the capacity of even 
a small closet can be increased if it is well 
planned and equipped. 

How many realize the saving in labor 
which is involved in having a cleaning cup- 
board, or closet, at the rear entrance. Many 
of the new kitchen cabinet units now include 
a ¢ upboard for ¢ leaning supplies and equlp- 
ment. But space in the kitchen with mod- 
ern planning is comparatively limited, 
Therefore, if the central cleaning « upboard 
was located near the rear entrance greater 
convenience ,~v ithout crowding the kitche n, 
would be afforded. 

Have you ever thought of the conveni- 


had pull- 


out shelves, especially if the space of the 


ence It would be if the linen closet 


closet was deep and narrow? Why not try 
it? 

A space which is often overlooked, but 
most essential for the smooth running of 
any house, is that for garden tools, storm 
sash and screens. Although in the modern 


house with double gg Continued on next page 
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Built-in cupboards will add to 
the decorative qualities of a 
room. Photograph courtesy the 
Robert Simpson Company, Ltd. 


Sliding shelves, shown in the 
sketch are a great cupboard 
convenience. 


Note how the in- 
set shelves built 
into a unit with 
the window add 
to the dignity of 
the room below. 
Photograph cour- 
tesy the Robert 
Simpson Co. Ltd. 
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THERE’S NOTHING tthe skiing, 
sleighing, skating girl of today appre- 
ciates more than a pair of bright, soft, 
hand-knit gloves. Make them for her 
Christmas present. 

For Size 614 

Tension of Stitch 
| 12 rows = 1 inch. 


| BEAUTY 


sw 


MOSSFIEL 


PURE WOOL 


BLANKET 


in a complete range of 
«pastel colors to harmon- 
_4ze with any furnishings 


9 sts.= 1 inch. 

Two balls Jumbo wool in two colors 
chosen, 2 balls four-ply wool in basic 
glove color. One pair No. 6 needles. 
1 Set (4) No. 13 needles. 

CUFF—With No. 6 needles and first 
Jumbo wool, cast on 52 sts. Knit 1 row 
in back of sts. 

START PATTERN: 

Join second Jumbo wool. 

1st Row— With second Jumbo * put 
the right-hand needle through the 
stitch immediately below the next 
stitch on left-hand needle and knit it in 
the usual way “‘double stitch,” P 1, 
repeat from *, ending K 1. 

2nd Row—Knit. 

3rd Row—With first Jumbo, K 1, 
*P 1, double stitch one, repeat from *, 
ending K 1. 

4th Row—Knit. 

Repeat last 4 rows until cuff 
measures 41% inches, ending 2nd row. 

With first Jumbo wool, knit 1 row, 
increasing 1 stitch at each end of 
needle. 

Break Jumbo wool, join 4-ply wool 
and work thus: 

With No. 13 Needles knit 18 sts. on 
to each of 3 needles (mark the begin- 
ning of rounds with colored wool), 
Knit 10 rounds. 

START SHAPING THUMB thus: 

Ist Round—*K 1, increase 1 st. by 
knitting in front and back of next st. 





yee 
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REMEDY IS 
MADE AT HOME 


OU can now make at home a 
better gray hair remedy than 
you can buy, by following this 
simple recipe: To half pint of 
water add oneounce bay rum, 
a small box of Orlex Com- 
pound and one-fourth ounce 
of glycerine, Any druggist 
can put this up or you can 
mix it yourself at very little 
cost. Apply to the hair twice 
a week until the desired 

shade is obtained. Orlex imparts color to streaked, 
faded, or gray hair, makes it soft and glossy and 
takes years off your looks. It will not color the 
scalp, is not sticky or greasy and does not rub off. 


Tomato and Celery Bisque 


1 Can of condensed tomato 
soup 

1 Can of condensed celery 
soup 


1 Can of milk 


Blend the ingredients, adding the 
milk last. Heat without boiling and 
serve. Eight servings. 





>. Dominion Giant Zinnias 


eo 4 Pkts forI2¢ 


Four Best Colors 
SCARLET. YELLOW, LAVENDER, 
@ ROSE. Dominion Superb Seeds. 4 Giant 
Zinnias in 4 regular full size packets of each color 
(value 40c) sent postpaid for only #2e. Don't miss 
this remarkable offer. FREE...Big 1939 Seed and 
Nursery Book. The best yet. Send today 
DOMINION SEED HOUSE, Georgetown, Ont. 





Suggested Menu — Tomato and 
celery bisque, toasted square, chicken 
molds, potato chips, cole slaw, cheese 
biscuits, lemon tarts, coffee or tea. A 
good Sunday night supper. 








A GOOD DINNER SOUP 


Dutch Consomme 


ues uemennmeenidaeemmemmmmnemmmemnaniaemiemadl 
MARKED IN A MINUTE 


with 


CASH’S 


WOVEN NAMES 


AND NO-SO CEMENT 


dispute. Neat, economical, permanent. May be 
sewn or No-So cemented on. From your dealer 
or direct. Trial offer—One dozen your own first 
name and sample tube of No-So Cement, lic. 


Cc a Ss i : Ss 19 Grier Street 


1 Can of ready-to-serve 
consommeé 

1 Can of ready-to-serve 
chicken noodle soup 


Combine the two varieties and serve 


piping hot. Eight servings. 


Dutch 


I 
brow ned 


Suggested Menu con- 
stuffed tenderloin, 


cauliflower, 


Belleville Canada 


Also Woven Label Manufacturers 
“BUY LABELED MERCHANDISE” 


sommé, 


potatoes, green beans, 


apple pie with whipped cream, coffee. 








CASH'S: 3 doz. *1-5°, 6 doz. *2:°°° NO-SO Cement 
NAMES! 9 doz.*2-5°,12doz.*3-°9 per tube 25: 
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GLOVES FOR THE OUTDOOR GIRL 





In the original pair of gloves Monarch Jumbo in Seacrest and 
Banana, and Monarch Dove in Seacrest were used. 


knit to end of 


repeat from once, 
round, 

Knit 3 rounds even, 

5th Round—K 1, increase in next st, 
K 3, increase in next st., knit to end of 
round. 

Knit 3 rounds even. 

Continue thus, having 2 sts. more 
between increasings until there are 
13 sts. between increasings. 

Knit 3 rounds even. 

29th Round—K 2 (slip the next 16 
sts. (thumb sts.) onto a piece of wool 
until needed). Cast on 6 sts., knit to 
end of round. (58 sts.) 

Knit 18 rounds even. 

Ist Finger, thus—Knit first 8 sts. 
(slip all but the last 8 sts. of round onto 
a piece of wool), cast on 2 sts., knit 
the last 8 sts. Divide these 18 sts. 
onto 3 needles and knit 34 rounds. 

Next Round—K 2 tog, 9 times. 

Next Round—K 2 tog, 4 times, 1.K 


Draw wool through remaining 5 sts. 


Party Soups 
Continued from page 37 
SOME ACCOMPANIMENTS 
Savory Pinwheels 


14 Cup of butter 

14 Cup of sharp cheese, grated 

2 Tablespoonfuls of minced 
parsley 

V4 Teaspoonful of mustard 

1 Tablespoonful of tomato 
ketchup 

1 Teaspoonful of Worcester- 


shire sauce 


Cream the butter and cheese to- 
gether and add the seasonings. Cut 
day-old bread in very thin slices and 
spread with the cheese mixture, then 
roll up like a jelly roll and fasten with 
toothpicks. Wrap in waxed paper and 
place in the refrigerator to chill for at 
least one-half hour. Slice quarter inch 
thick and toast under the boiler until 
delicately browned. Scrve immediately. 


Yields three dozen pinw heels. 


Toasted Squares 
14 Cupful of butter 
14 Cupful of sharp cheese, 
grated 


14 Cupful of dry bread crumbs 


Cream the butter and cheese to- 
gether, then add the bread crumbs and 
mix well, Cut bread in quarter-inch 
slices, spread with the cheese mixture 
and cut in half-inch squares. Toast 


under the broiler and serve at once, 


and fasten securely on the wrong side. 

All fingers are finished same. 

2nd Finger—Knit the next 7 sts. from 
wool, cast on 2 sts., knit the last 7 sts. 
from wool, pick up and knit 2 sts. at 
base of first finger. Place on 3 needles 
and work 38 rounds. 

3rd Finger—Knit next 7 sts. from 
wool, cast on 2 sts., knit last 7 sts. from 
wool, pick up and knit 2 sts. from base 
of 2nd finger. Knit 34 rounds. 

4th Finger—Knit remaining 14 sts. 
from wool, cast on 2 sts. at base of 
3rd finger. Knit 26 rounds. 

Next Round—K 2 tog, 8 times. 

Next ee. 4 times. 
Finish same as other fingers. 

Thumb—Knit the 16 sts. from wool 
onto 2 needles and with 3rd needle 
pick up 6 sts. at hand opening. 

Next Round—K 16 sts. 3rd needle 

K 1, K 2 tog, K 2 tog, K 1. Knit 31 
rounds. 

Finish same as fingers. # 


> } 
Round tog, 


Croutons 


one-third-inch 
Spread 
into 


stale bread in 


Cut 
slices and remove the crust. 
with softened butter, then cut 
small cubes, diamonds or rounds. Ci 10k 
300-325 deg. Fahr. 


stirring occasionally to brown evenly. 


in a low oven 


Or the croutons may be fried in deep 
fat about 390 deg. Fahr. until brown 
Or again you can pan-fry them in a 
small amount of butter, stirring fre- 
quently. Sprinkle over the soup just 


before serving. 


Melba Toast 


Cut stale bread in very thin slices 
(about inch thick). 
Arrange on a baking sheet and put 


oven 300 to 325 


quarter of an 


into a slow deg. 


Fahr. 


Durn occasionally to brown the slices 


until crisp and golden brown. 
eve nly. 


Cheese Straws 


Roll rich pastry about quarter-inch 
thick, spread with a little 
butter and sprinkle with grated cheese. 
Fold and roll again. Chill, roll out and 
cut into narrow strips, three or four 
Bake in 


delicately brown. 


softened 


inches long. an oven until 


Plain pastry straws, without cheese, 


may be served. & 


connate 
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Conducted by EVAN PARRY, F.R.A.I.C. 











used 
he Ss 
the ‘ 
a Mero 
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uilt- 
with 
Lins, 
inks 
here 
mily 
| 
for 
she e 
ided 
the 
B, it 
nti- 
ng 
per. 
uSY 
ave 
ise- An interesting and practical use of color, pattern and furniture group- 
be ing is illustrated in this charming room. 
Question —Would you please give cupboards. This piece of equipment Take o corner in your 
= me some suggestions on furnishing and could be used for books and other ee 84 it fur. 
: cad : 3 nisnhed wi i 
decorating an infant nursery? oddments incidental to a nursery. Loyalist te Rng cig 
j ; y wi 
| * * ° 
e | | iy D he walls. witl echak-chkemtome 
Answer ecorate the walls with ° comtort— i 
ea Question —| heard a new carpet fort—and a practical 
one of the fanciful nursery wallpapers. ee “ usefulness—that you will 
"discussed the other day, called “tone- j } 
Pe Che room would be more tnteresting ” : : | Ciways treasure. 
wy on-tone” [ think. I was told that it | 


Write for a copy of FREE 
Booklet “Inspirationa for 
the Homelover.” 


| Made in Stratford, Canada, 
by Imperial Rattan Co. Limited 


| 

| you fixed a plain dado rail on the wall 
| ata height of two feet six inches from 
| . ° 

| the floor; the dado painted an old 
| ivory color. This gives an excellent 


base for the nursery paper above. 





Phe whole of the woodwork, including 
the door, window and trim, to be 


painted old ivory, and the floor black 





and covered with a very colorful oval 


hooked rug. The drapes for the win- 


EVERYDAY 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
MAGAZINE 


dow, natural monk’s cloth, the color 
being obtained from the fanciful 

| subjects on the wallpaper. 
The nursery chair can be a dwarf 


| dull waxed walnut rocker of Queen 
Anne design with cane seat. The crib The new tone-on-tone broadloom 


. as * : ae or i carpets have charmin designs. | ¢ 
finished in color the same as the back- g Now ONLY (Formerly 25e) 


ground of the wallpaper, with a stencil 
design of Mickey Mouse or Donald didn’t show foot marks. Can you give 
Duck, ete The table, for dressing me some information about 1t? 











AT ALL GOOD NEWS STANDS 




























iceessories, covered to the floor with a 
small patterned bright chintz, and the Answer — The carpet you refer to Is Get Your Copy Today ! 
ton covered with a sheet of plate glass one of the latest designs in broadloom : . 
mirror with rounded edges. It would carpets, and is proving very popular 
be ‘useful ta have a small bookcase with careful housekeepers, as it won’t 
| painted the same color as the trim, show dirt or footmarks. It can be 
& ind. fitted with one or two small obtained in many colors in a variety of | 
v leaf and other formal designs, and so_ | 
| Il blend with almost any color | 
| scheme for the room. | 
| | ea FINALLY 
| ‘ee * 
Question I have started to build a WRAP THE CAKE 
house. The framework ts all up, the 
| root shingled, and the outside is be neg IN PARA-SANI TO 
4 | | obblestoned. Would it be possible 1 
} | et i loan, under the National Housin; KEEP iT MOIST 
| | Act, of a small amount of money 
| si the house? ea ; 
os Baked goods retain their 
mellow-moist texture 
Answer —Loans under the provi- | longer when wrapped in 
sions of the National Housing Act Para-Sani Heavy Waxed 
cannot be obtained for the purpose of | Paper. Made by Appleford 
: UVING an ¢ xisting dwe lling. Loans are Paper Products Limited. 
I only granted to assist in the construc- 
ere tion of new houses, and cannot be 
| ale MELTS Me, considered eligible if the construction 
ie J of the house has advanced to the 
Here's a clever way to tuck in some 





, ate 
ylaster Ing stage. # Cont'd on next page 


useful shelves. (T. Eaton Co. Ltd.) 
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The Leisure League 


invites you to be happy ... with a hobby 


ah you always wanted to do something, 
but never had the chance? Have you 
wanted to get away from your regular responsi- 
bilities and worries—to try your hand at the 
things that you would like to do just for the 
fun of it? Perhaps this announcement will help 
make the opportunity available to you as it has 
to thousands of others. 


The bookkeeper wants to be a musician—the 
secretary to write short stories—the banker en- 
joys working with tools. Each craves a relief 
from the regular daily task. What do YOU want? 
All you have to do is answer that urge. Take up 
your hobby! It costs so little— and means so 
much! 





PER 


COPY 
POSTPAID 


All the books in the Leisure League Hobby Series are 
of a uniform size, 5% x 8 inches, and beautifully 
designed to form an attractive library set. The books 
are profusely illustrated with photographs and draw- 
ings wherever possible, and are printed with clear 
readable type on the best grade of paper, averaging 
about 100 pages each. 


CHOOSE FROM THESE TITLES —ONLY 35< A COPY, POSTPAID 








CARE AND FEEDING OF HCBBY 

1 HORSES. By Ernest Elmo Calkins. A 
helpful and intelligent guide in choos- 
ing a hobby for your leisure time. 700 
hobbies to select from! 


YOU CAN WRITE. By F. Fraser Bond 
‘School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity). This book covers short stor- 
ies, novels, plays and articles. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT YOUR INVEN- 
TION. By Edward Thomas. A real 
manual for the inventor. The author 
has had years of experience. 


TROPICAL FISH. By Lucile Quarry 
Mann. A complete handbook on the 
home aquarium. Here is an absorbing 
treatise on breeding and keeping fish. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR FUN: By Wil- 
liam M. Strong. A most complete and 
readable handbook prepared for the 
amateur photographer. Has fourteen 
full-page photographs. Helps you to 
get the most out of your camera. 


QUILTING. By Elizabeth King. A 

Ss practical handbook on the art of quilt- 
ing. Fourteen full page illustrations 
as a guide to patterns and designs. 


MUSIC FOR EVERYBODY. By Sig- 

9 mund Spaeth. A practical course in 
musical appreciation by the author of 
“The Art of Enjoying Music.” 


NY HD oF WN 


Van Pelt Wilson. The indoor garden 


10 A GARDEN IN THE HOUSE. By Helen 


is fully treated here from the culture 
of bulbs to the care of potted plants 
and the construction of terrariums. 


1 1 THE LIFE OF THE PARTY. By Fred 


Menaker and Franklin Folsom. Fifty 
cures for a dull evening. Half a hun- 
dred sure fire parlor games and a 
spelling bee besides. 


12 HOW TO SELL WHAT YOU WRITE. 


By Myron M. Stearns. A seasoned and ; 


successful author and editor tells the 
things which are necessary in addition 
to good writing to become successful. 


13 HOW TO DESIGN YOUR OWN 


CLOTHES. By Hannah Shelton. One 
of New York’s leading designers tells 
a simple, fascinating and practical 
method by which you may learn to 
sketch and execute your own ideas. 


COLLECTING. By Henry 


STAMP 
14 Renouf. The world’s greatest hobby 


presented to the beginner. with ma- 
terial that even the seasoned philatelist 
can use. Profusely illustrated. 


16 INTERIOR DECORATING. By Helen 


M. Daggett. How to be ore’s own 
decorator, how to choose colors, pick 
designs, know furniture, and solve the 
many problems of making an attractive 
and livable home. Many illustrations. 


17 
20 
21 
23 
24, 
25 
26 
27 
238 
29 
30 


31 
a2 


34 


DISCOVER THE STARS. By Gaylord 
Johnson. Popular astronomy presented 
with numerous drawings and charts to 
bring the universe around us within 
our grasp. 


FRIENDLY ANIMALS; A BOOK OF 
UNUSUAL PETS. By Lucile Quarry 
Mann. More than a hundred different 
animals that have been kept as pets— 
their habits and their care. 


HOW SMART ARE YOU? By F. E. 
Menaker. Seventy-five ways to test 
your wits. Fun at any party yet equally 
fascinating when you're alone. 


HUNTING WITH A MICROSCOPE. 
By Gaylord Johnson. Discovers a fas- 
cinating new miniature world for you. 


THE KNITTING BOOK. By Elizabeth 
King. What and how to knit. Contains 
complete instructions on how to make 
every kind of knitted garment. 


WORKING WITH TOOLS. By Harry 
J. Hobbs. Outlines the complete home 
workshop. Use and care of tools, iden- 
tification of different woods, practical 
suggestions for things to build. 


HOW TO SAIL. By Samuel Carter ITI. 
A complete manual of sailing, illus- 
trated by drawings and charts. Con- 
tains chapters on theory of sailing, 
types of smal! boats, learning to sail, 
elements of racing. 


A DOG’S LIFE: FROM PUPPYHOOD 
TO OLD AGE. By Josephine Z. Rine. 
A complete manual for the care and 
training of dogs, all breeds and ages. 


THE COOKERY BOOK. By L. P. De 
Gouy. Deals with the fundamentals of 
food preparation. Not a recipe book, 
but a book on “how to cook”. The 
author is a son of the former chef of 
the Emperor Franz Josef. 


SKIING FOR ALL. By Otto Schniebs. 
Written by the former Olympic ski 
coach: really tells you how to ski and 
is invaluable for both beginner and 
experienced skier. 125 illustrations by 
the author. 


CREATIVE HANDICRAFTS. By 
Mable Reagh Hutchins. Practical in- 
formation on seven fascinating handi- 
crafts — Pottery, Weaving, Basketry, 
Metalcraft, Leathercraft, Bookbinding, 
Block Printing and the Art of Dyeing. 
CHESS IN AN HOUR. By Frank J. 
Marshall. The U. S. Chess Champion 
from 1909 to 1936 shows how easily this 
fascinating game can be learned. 


READING CHARACTER FROM 
HANDWRITING. By Dorothy Sara. 
Provides a detailed guide to the dif- 
ferent variations in handwriting, as a 
guide to character. Illustrated with 
many examples. 


DRAWING FOR FUN. Walter Wil- 
loughby A fascinating handbook for 
the beginner, which gives the funda- 
mentals of drawing with pencil, illus- 
trated by many examples. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TO-DAY 


To the TRANS-CANADA NEWS CoO., 


210 Dundas Street West, Toronto, Ont. Gs Cee tha) deeb e tudeceebeeseace 
Please send me, postpaid, the following Leisure League Books (Mark by number): 

O11 [2 0 5 0 6 oO7 8 O89 m0 C11 f12 
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[27 rj28 cy29 30 31 O32 0134 

Enclosed find ( ) for the books at 35c. each. 
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glazed windows, storm sash have been 
dispensed with, yet there are many 
thousands of houses which still use 
such means for conserving heat in the 
winter. Consequently it 
home owners who still have recourse 


behox ves 


to use such equipment, to partition 
off space in the garage where they can 
be stored and in that way, be easy of 
access, 

It is a comparatively simple matter 
to build shelves on the wall by the 
cellar stairs for holding the many 
articles which come into the house via 
the back door. This equipment con- 
sists of three compartments of shelves 
about four inches wide and thirty-two 
inches long. They are enclosed, fence- 
like, with slatted pieces of wood, so 
that one can see the contents at a 
glance. The top one is five inches deep, 
and is designed to hold mittens, marble 
bags, baseballs and other cherished 
small possessions of youth. The middle 
one is fourteen inches deep, and will 
hold a tennis racket, a baseball bat, 
and even golf sticks, at an angle. The 
third one is seven inches in depth, and 
provides a place for rubbers, goloshes, 
skates, baseball mitts and other things 
in their season. 


———$——_————————— 
————$—_$— 
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The laundry could be made much 
more presentable if a cupboard was 
built for storing laundry supplies and 
utensils. 

In the corner of the basement used 
by dad for his workshop, a cupboard 
for tools, nails, paint and brushes, 
would help to keep this portion of the 
house as tidy as the living room. 

In the recreation room, which is 
very often used by the children, a built- 
in seat about six feet long, fitted with 
small doors, would conceal the trains, 
carts, blocks, footballs or doll trunks 
and furniture, which are shoved there 
when the older members of the family 
wish to use the room. 

A very ingenious resting place for 
dusting cloths, small brushes and shoe 
polishing equipment, can be provided 
by hinging one or two steps of the 
lower part of the attic stairway. 

In the bathroom, where possible, it 
is always a good thing to have venti- 
lated cupboards for the cleaning 
brushes, powder, soap and toilet paper. 

If Son, Dad or Mum would get busy 
on building cupboards such as | have 
suggested, a smooth-running house- 
hold, worthy of the name, would be 
the result. 





Cupboard Ideas for your Home 





Simply designed shelves placed 

at the foot of this modern bed 

give valuable and decorative 

space for books, or, in a child's 
room, toys. 





Every shining pot has its own hook 
in such a convenient kitchen cup- 
° board as this. 
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Many modern houses are. utilizing 

space below the windows, as well 

as attractively built-in cupboards 
with good effect. 








build 


these 


Why not narrow 
shelves by the cellar stairs to 
hold boys’ outdoor equipment? 


Evan Parry describes how to do it 
in his article on cupboards. 
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HEY came into the house after the 
dreary ride from the cemetery, 
and the flowers had vanished, the 


indertaker’s chairs, all the appurten- 
ances of funerals. The house looked 
serene and beautiful, as it was in the 
habit of looking. Over the mantel hung 
the picture of sand and sea that had 
been Levington’s present to Susan on 
her thirtieth birthday, and the lovely, 
slender-legged\ sofa with its gold cover 
had been pulled to its usual place before 
the hearth. The familiar yellow-covered 
“Hungarian Dances” stood on the piano 
rack, though it had certainly not been 
there during the ceremonies, and the 
White lamp that belonged on the small 
round table near the bookshelves was on 
the round table again. Mrs. Barney had 
said someone would break the lamp and 
she’d just set it in the study for the 
time being. 

Susan took off her black coat and hat 
and hung them away. The twins, tall and 

little gawky, went silently up the 
stairs and Amaryllis, without taking off 
her coat, which she had steadfastly re- 
fused to have black, walked off acr 
the yard toward the badminton court. 
Susan’s friend, Jess Walcott, threw her 
hat to the gold sofa, sat down. 

“Well, thank goodness, Sister Eleanor 
went back to town,” Jess said in a nor- 


mal voice. 


“It is certainly a relief,’ Susan said. 

She stood by the hearth, very slender 
and blond in her black dress. Her eyes 
had a still look, communicating nothing, 
even to Jess, her most intimate friend. 
Jess gave a look about her and said: “A 
little awful, having everything exactly 


the same, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Susan said. 

Then Jess leaned abruptly forward, 
clasping her strong arms about her 
knees in a somewhat awkward fashion 
and said, with difficulty: “I suppose there 
is not much to be said after a funeral. 
Not much that’s any comfort. But, even 
in spite of this, Susan, you have had a 
good life. I don't know of anyone who’s 
had a better, or even one anywhere 
nearly as good. It all seems horrible to 
you now, but just to have had what 
you've had is something. You and Lev- 
ington were so close—you liked the same 
things and you built up something pretty 
swell, if you ask me. You've had fun 
vith your children—and not so many do 
nowadays, Susan, And you've had the 
fun of living in this house and furnish 
ing it and all. All the rides you had to- 
gether—that must have been good, too. 
I suppose you know all this well enough, 
but it came to me that I wanted to say 
it You see, Susan, we don’t all have 
Not by a long shot. Just 


once in a blue moon two people make 





a real go of it, and it’s pretty wonderful 
to know that it can be done. Oh, I know 
you've had your problems — Sister 
Eleanor would have floored me, I 
imagine—but you and Levington worked 
them out together. Well, no need to go 
on in this fashion. Let’s go out and pick 
a few flowers for the house flowers 
that aren’t funeral flowers—shall we?” 

Susan went to the closet and brought 
a green leather jacket, slipped it on. 

“All right,” she said. 

They began to walk out toward the 
flower borders, still untouched by the 
frost and bright with zinnia and lark- 
spur. Amaryllis, who had just landed the 
day her father had died, was standing 
under the old apple tree by the badmin- 
ton court. She wasn’t touching the tree: 
she was just standing there, staring at 
the oblong of grey clay. There was a 
wind and it blew her hair about. Her 
hair was cut with bangs and was long 
in the neck and hardly curled under at 
all: it was black, like her father’s. She 
held her hat in one hand, the ridiculous 
hat she had come home in from Paris. It 
had a long red feather that shot up in 
the back and down over one eye; now 
the feather made a red line against her 
coat. She was not pretty; she was only 
restless, different. exciting looking. 

“It seems so silly, Amaryllis being 


married,” Jess said, quite normally 


The story of a woman whose 
husband wavered between 
affection for his sister and 
love for his wife 
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“Yes, doesn’t it? But, after all—” 

“Yes, I know. She is grown-up. She’s 
aiways been more grown-up than my 
girls, or any of the girls in her crowd. 
Perhaps it is all right.” 

“She had some sort of a complex 
about letting her husband come up for 
the funeral. I expect he’ll be up in a day 
or two.” 

“That seems odd,” Jess said. 

“But my Amaryllis has always been 
odd,” Susan answered. 

She paused by the flowers, seemed 
about to go on, then turned the collar 
of the leather jacket up as if she were 
cold, and was silent. Jess took the shears 
from her hand and began to cut zin- 
nias. Presently she looked up and said: 
“Want me to run the boys back to 


school? I could.” 

“Thanks. I'll take them back,” Susan 
said, still huddled in the green jacket in 
a curiously bleak fashion 

“Oh, of course I know they’d rather 
have you than anyone, but there’s a limit 

I th 

“I’m strong enough,” Susan iid. Then 
she began to walk away from J if 
they had not been talki: it all, as if 


she, Susan, had forgotten Jess were 
r task 


present. Jess straightened at her task 
and looked after her anxiously, but 
Susan walked alo! the border in that 


detached, frightening fashion, turned, 
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Index of 
Advertisers 


ONLY worthy products and services 
are accepted for introduction to 
Chatelaine homes through the aaver 
tising pages of Chatelaine. Reader: 
therefore, can buy the lines adver 
tised in Chatelaine with confidence 
of satisfactory service. By insisting on 
trademarked lines of known quality 
and value, Chatelaine readers avoid 
costly mistakes when buying for their 
homes. 
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Compiled as a convenience to ths 
readers of Chatelaine, this index 
not guaranteed against occasional 
error or omission, but the greatest 
care is taken to ensure accuracy. 








THIS $3,000 house, exclusive of lot, is 
within the reach of those wishing to 
build a small modest home. Accomiio- 
dation is sufficient for a small family, 
young or otherwise, with minimum 
upkeep and maintenance. 

The use of modern materials such as 
insulated siding and insul board for 
outer walls is in keeping with modern 
construction. 

Asphalt shingles blue green, in- 
sulated siding shingles, trims to doors 
and windows white, and mulberry 
wine door make this a home to be 
desired. 

Seldom is found a living room eight- 
een feet long lighted on three sides 


Labor is down to the 


such as this. 
minimum from kitchen to dining room, 
and approach to cellar from service 
door is a great convenience. The sink 
in kitchen is well lighted and conveni- 
ently equipped with plywood cabinets. 

Two bedrooms on first floor with 


ample clothes closets, linen cupboard 
of generous size and planned for easy 
access to bath. 

The basement includes large play- 
room, laundry, and ample space for 
storage and heating plant. 

One complete set of working plans. 
Specifications and bill of materials 
can be obtained for $2 from Building 
Products Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. % 
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Question—W ould you kindly send 
me advice on decorating our new 
home? I had planned to have the 
living room papered, but the decorator 
strongly advises paint. The walls are 
plastered, putty coat finish, but some 
small checks and pitting have ap- 
peared, Would this continue if 
painted? Paper seems to me more 
homelike than paint. What is your 
advice? 

Answer—It is always advisable to 
cover new plaster-finished walls with 
cotton, if you wish to paint them 
immediately. This cotton, which is 


THE MOOD IS 
MODERN 


This desk in 
warm - toned 
maple is essen- 
tially modern, 
and has a drop 
leaf at the left, f 
with which the 
large top can 
be further ex- 
tended. Themod- 
ernistic table, 
and the chairs 
cre in keeping 
with the lines of 
the attractive 
looking desk. 


(Courtesy Im 
perial Rattan 


Co. 
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The House Clinic 


Continued from page 41 


used extensively under such conditions, 
in good quality work, overcomes the 
unsightliness of skin cracks and pitting. 
The wallpapers on the market today 
are such that almost any room could 
be so finished as to make it a success, 
and at the same time cover up the 
skin cracks and pitting, if they are 
not too bad. If economy must bx 
studied, use wallpaper. 
ee 
Question—I am planning to have 
my living room and dining room re- 
decorated. 
other and are both small. The living 


The rooms adjoin each 





room faces south and the dining room 
north. Would it be better to have both 
rooms papered alike?. I am going to 
have slip covers made for my chester- 
field suite, and new drapes for both 
rooms. Please advise me the most suit- 
able material and colors to get for 
them. The colors of the rug are rose, 
blue and fawn, in the living room, and 
rose and fawn tn the dining room. 
Answer 
alike, especially so as you say they are 


Have both rooms papered 


on the small side. 

The drapes for dining room could be 
mulberry rep, and those for the living 
room a blue rep. ‘The slip cover for 
chesterfield in one of the printed linens 
or chintzes with black background and 
tulip floral pattern, large in scale, or 
bright bird plumage. One of the 
chesterfield chairs would look well tn 
the same material that you use for the 
drapes, and the other chair a contrast. 

* Oo a 

Question— Kindly let me know 

where the adjustable-leg 


illustrated in your November issue, can 


table, as 


be purchased. 

Answer This table can be ob- 
tained from Dominion Electrohome 
Industries, Limited, 71 Richmond 
Street West, Toronto. # 


Building, remodelling and redecorating 
queries for the House Clinic should be 
addressed to Evan Parry, House Clinic, 
CHATELAINE, 48! University Avenue, 
| Toronto, Please enclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope for detailed reply. 
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“Heavens, no! But that’s nothing to do 
with it. We’ve grown up in it and we're 
sentimental about it. We like con- 
tinuity.” 


“Well, a curtain or two won't matter, 


I guess,” Levington said. “Only don't 
change my study—nor take the whatnot 
out of Eleanor’s room.” 


But Susan did not buy anything. She 
walked past windows, looking wistfully 


t mirrors and bright 


pillows and inti- 


mate-looking bookcases, but she bought 


nothing at all. She said once more to 
Levington: “Let's have low shelves be- 
tween these windows, shall we? Don’t 


you think it would be jollier?” 
“Do you want shelves jolly?” he asked. 


And then there came a moment, one 
of those moments that seem so unim- 
portant, so trivial, and that set the 


course for a life. Susan sat having lunch 
with Walcott, and Jess half 
jibingly, yet friendlily, too: “I thought 
you were going to get some new furni- 
ture?” and Susan herself: “I 
won't have it this way. I won't 
tell her! The dream is dying but no one 
must know. No one!” though Jess had al- 
ways told her everything, or would 
have had she desired. And aloud she said 
deliberately: “I’m not so sure I want to. 
Lev seems to have a feeling for the old 


Jess said, 


said to 
I won't. 


things.” 

“Not really?” Jess said. “How could 

he?” 
Susan looked away from her friend, 
almost as if she had betrayed her friend- 
ship, but she said, simply and 
honestly: “It doesn’t seem to matter as 
much as I thought it did.” 

Jess grinned at her. 

“Nice you're so in love,” she said. “I’m 
afraid I never have been. Oh, I saw 
that Lev’s been made vice-president of 
his firm. How exciting!” 


very 
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“No, of course not. But I certainly 
dont want her to feel left out. I'm very 
fond of her.” Then, more stiffly: “You 
don’t want me to put her out, I hope?” 
Susan drew a little away from him. 


“I don’t see why you should have to,” 


she said. “I think, though, that she 
shouldn't want to be here.” 
“Susan!” 


She gave a slight shrug. Then she said: 
“But 
little 
when 

“IT don’t 
married,” 


Lev, we've only been married a 


while. It’s hard to feel together 


someone else is here.” 


see how we can be apart. 
We're and kissed 


moment, 


Lev said, 
him for a 
pressing her face close to his. 

“I love you,” she whispered. Then she 
looked at him pleadingly and _ said: 
“Even the pin, darling—she told you to 
give it to me. I would have liked it 
better if you'd thought of it.” 

He laughed, though he reddened at 
the same time. “Come,” he said. “Come 
upstairs with me and choose something 
you'd like.” They went running up the 
and he took out the black box 
that had some of his mother’s jewellery 
in it, turned back the cover and said: 
“Have a present just from me.” 

She took out a narrow band of garnets 
and said: “I'd like this.” 

“It’s not very good,” he protested. 

“I'd like it all the same,” she said, and 
kissed him. 


her. She clung to 


Stairs 


III 
YOU LOOK so radiant these days,” 
Jess said. 
“IT feel radiant,’ Susan admitted. 
Then Eleanor was back, bringing a 
friend with her, an artist she had met 
in Spain somewhere. 
“We won't bother you, Susan, darling. 
We'll take our meals out—Susan’s new 
at this business of being married, and 


i 
Ave 


Eleanor took Susan's arm with a show of affection and approached 


Mrs. Barney. 


We had a real celebra- 


Theatre and dancing and 


“Yes, isn’t it? 
tion last night 
all. And Lev 
mother’s.”’ She showed the pin she wore 
at her throat. It was an old-fashioned 
sunburst of pearls 

“Not bad!” Jess murmured 

Eleanor went away for a the 
country. The first night they were alone, 
Susan said: “This is really the beginning 


save me this—it was his 
& 


visit in 


of our living together.” She was a little 
solemn about it 

Levington put his hands on her 
shoulders and said: “You don't really 


mean you've resented having Eleanor 
here? She thought you did, but I said it 
was her imagination. Why, Eleanor be- 
longs here as much as I do.” 

“IT thought the house was left to you?” 


“So it was. But Eleanor and I have 
always shared things.” 

“IT don't see how you can share our 
life—yours and mine.’ 


"This is Levington's wife 


Mrs. Barney," she said. 


she worries about chops and dust and 
such things.” 
“Really? She’s so enchantingly pretty 
could she think of chops?” the friend 
said. They made her a child to be 
laughed at, indulged. 


‘Do I really look so domestic?” Susan 
said. “I never think of the house. I let 
Mrs. Barney do that. Eleanor found this 


really perfect housekeeper for me,” she 
rattled on, “ and it makes it very simple 


to have company. Of course you'll eat 


here. Lev wourtiti't Gicear 2f letting you 
do otherwise.” 

The 
two weeks 


“They're awfully amusing,” Susan told 


filled with artists for 


house was 


Jess 


“Maybe we are a bit humdrum,” Jes 
admitted. “Oniy, how they eat! You must 
have to stock up for an army.” 
SOR. 


likes a crowd 


well—it’s fun,’ Susan said 


thers 


“Lev 


‘Well, likes it, that’s all there 
is to +" 
In the fall Susan knew she was 


to have a baby. Eleanor made a great 


if Lev 
Fong 


joke of it. 
“Lev—a 

cable dad.” 
“He isn’t a father yet,” 
One day Eleanor came in 

Hungarian decorator she knew and said: 


father!” she said. “We must 


Susan said. 
with a 


“A present for you, Susie. To celebrate 
your fertility! She’s been hating these 
curtains ever since she came here, Mr. 


Szabo.” 

“And small wonder,” Mr. Szabo mur- 
mured. 

“Well, let’s have 
saw some terra cotta ones in Mr. Szabo’s 
window, Susan, thought: There! 
That’s gay enough even for Susan. So— 
here’s Mr. Szabo with the samples.” 

Mr. Szabo spread out the terra cotta 
moiré reverently. 

“It’s lovely,” Susan 

“You look white,” “You 
aren't going to be sick or anything, are 
you? I really don’t know much about 
this baby business, Mr. Szabo. But I 
know women are always wanting things 
—and so, here’s something.” 

The curtains really transformed the 
room, Mr. Szabo suggested moving the 
piano to the end of the room and this 
was done. 

Jess dropped in the day the curtains 
were hung. It chanced that Susan was 
there alone. Jess put up one of her 
vigorous hands in salute and_ said: 
“Bravo! I never thought you would. It's 
beautiful—makes the whole house over. 
And surely Levington can’t want to 
hang the old green velvet after 
seeing these.” 

Susan laughed and said: “It took some 
mental pressure, but everyone likes it 


some new cones. I 


and I 


said. 
Eleanor said. 


> 


onto 


better. 

“I should hope so. And I take off my 
hat to didn’t think it could be 
done.” 

Susan grew sober. “Why, it could have 
been done long since,” she said. “Lev’s 
terribly generous, you know. But I didn’t 
want to do it unless there was the right 
feeling about it.” 

Levington came home while Jess was 
still there. “What a lovely change you've 


\ 
made here,” Jess said to him. 


you. I 


“Yes—it makes us very gay, doesn’t 
it?” Levington agreed. “Eleanor was 
afraid we were letting Susan into too 


drab a house.” 

Susan was beyond Levington, and she 
turned and made a little 
ward Jess, as if to say: “Let him imagine 


grimace to- 


Eleanor negotiated this if he likes!” and 
Jess winked back at her 
After Levington went upstairs, Jess 


said: “I wish I were a diplomat. Some- 


times I think I'd have made a go of 
things if I'd been more of one. It’s just 
the difference between an artist and a 
sign-painter, I suppose.” 

“Jess, are—are things going badly 


again?” Susan asked her. 


“Yes,” Jess said briefly 

One day Susan had a letter from Lev- 
ington’s father. She was surprised when 
she noted her name on the foreign e1 
velope, for Mr. Jones always wrote to 
Lev or Eleanor. She carried the letter 
up to her room, opened it standing be- 
fore the green-tiled hearth 

My dear Susan,” Mr. Jones wrote, “I 
have been sitting here in the in on 
Madame Bouchet’s terrace, watching two 
little boys pick nuts from the pine tree. 
It comes to me with some distinctne 
that I didn’t have much of a talk with 
ou when I was in Canad nd that per- 
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haps I should have stayed a little and 
become acquainted with you. But I have 
a sort of passion for not intruding and I 
felt very safe in leaving my son in your 
hands. Now, however, having run away 
from any duty that may have presented 
itself, I have twinges of conscience. 
There have been several letters from 
Eleanor of late and they disturb me. 
This may seem a disloyalty—but do you 
think it wise to allow Eleanor to live in 
your home? She is a person of domin- 
ance and she is used to dominating Lev- 
ington. I am like an eel and slip from 
her fingers, but Levington is not so 
wily. I believe, and I have reason for 
believing, that there should not be three 
people in a new household. Now this is 
frank enough, and gratuitous enough and 
I realize it is easy to say, sitting over 
here lazily in the sun, but I am moved 
to say it nevertheless. Soon Eleanor tells 
me, there is to be a child. Perhaps it was 
the thought of the child, and seeing him 
in these two little gamins, that prompted 
me to write. Sincerely yours, Chapman 
Jones.” 

Susan read the letter through three 
times, then folded it and put it away 
beneath her handkerchiefs, She went to 
the mirror and looked at herself. “I have 
changed,” she said, though she looked 
quite the same person that had come 
into this house some months since. “I 
would put her out, but I am not strong 
enough,” she said. “I am too proud.” 

The baby was born in late April. It 
was a dark little girl, not pretty—hardly 
as sweet as babies have a right to be. 

Levington and Eleanor had come to- 
gether to the hospital, and they stood 
by the bed smiling down at Susan. 

“She’s black,” Susan murmured. 

Levington said: “She certainly doesn’t 
look much like you, darling. She’s like 
Eleanor.” 

“I’ve always wanted a baby by proxy,” 
Eleanor said. “I shall adopt her.” 

“No, I want her,” Susan said. 

The nurse put them out. That night 
Susan could not sleep and toward morn- 
asked the nurse to bring the 
baby to her. She looked down at the 
queer little, unsmoothed face and said: 
“It's impossible.” 

“What's impossible?” 
her good-humoredly. 

“That she looks like—like this.” 


ing she 


the nurse asked 


“She'll bleach out,” the nurse said. 
The next day Levington came in at 
noon and said: “Darling, Eleanor’s done 


I 


the most amazing thing! She’s putting a 


really big sum of money into a trust 
fund for the baby. You know, it touched 
her, having the baby lcok like her.” 

,ut—but we can take care of the 
baby, Lev.’ 

I know, but it is awfully sporting of 
her, isn’t it? All she wants is to name 
the baby. I told her she might—do you 
mind? 

“But Lev, I wanted to call her Cath- 
erine, after mother 

“Well, what does name matter? It 

ould please Eleanor terribly and it 
won't hurt anyone. She lonely, Susan 
you don’t em to realize that.” 

It seemed that Eleanor had already 

med e bab She had told the 
aoct t} ur everyone that came 
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came back, still not seeing Jess, stared at 
her an instant as if she did not know 
her, then began once more to pace the 
flower bed. 

Amaryllis looked toward them from 
her place under the apple tree, then be- 
gan to walk toward Jess. 

Jess cut a great rust-colored ball of a 
flower and said: “I can’t help your 
mother much, Amaryllis. You'll have to. 
She seems to be walking and talking in 
a dream.” 

The red of the feather ran into the 
red of the flowers. 

“In a dream,” Amaryllis whispered. 
Her thin young face was white beneath 
the dark bangs, and her dark eyes held 
no gentleness or sadness. 


II 
HE DAY Susan Ordway was mar- 
ried to Levington Jones was one of 
high wind and bright blue sky, a day to 
lift the heart from the earth and make 
it beat with hope and happiness. 

“It’s a good omen, this day,” Susan 
said. “It will all be like this.” 

She walked down to Levington, wait- 
ing for her in her aunt’s drawing-room, 
and she said, almost shyly for so proud 
and poised a girl: “This is the day. Do 
you want to back out?” 

He was tall and austere looking—he 
was already well up in the old importing 
firm his grandfather had helped found— 
but he smiled at her and said: “Do you?” 

“It’s so queer—I’ve known you three 
months and I’ve known you forever,” 
she said. “I'm not even frightened. Has 
your father phoned?” 

“Yes. They'll be here by two.” 

She went to him, put her hand on his 
arm in a curiously intimate gesture, con- 
sidering that she scarcely touched him, 

and said: “I've never wanted to marry 
anyone—and now I’m going to marry 
you. It’s such a queer business, marrying. 
You see sO many marriages go on the 
rocks .... but we—we do think together 
in the nicest way, Lev. If that happens, 
I don’t see how anything can go wrong, 
ever.” 

He took her face between his thin 
hands and kissed her. 

“Lev!” she whispered, as if that said 
everything. Then she said: “Do you 
know, I’m almost glad now that I’m an 
orphan. It'll be just the Levington 
Joneses against the world!” 

All in a breath they were married. It 
was not till after the dreamlike and yet 
sharply clear words were said that the 
faces of Levington’s father and sister be- 
came real faces. They were all tall 
people, the Jones people. Levington’s 
father had a thin sandy beard and thin- 
ning sandy hair, but his eyes were kind- 
ly enough, though shrewd. He had lived 
abroad for some years. Levington’s sis- 
ter, Eleanor, was tall, too, but she was 
not kindly. She was not handsome, 
though she had a darkly vivid face and a 
catlike grace. 

“And this is the child you’ve married. 
Shame on you!” Eleanor said. 

“Child?” Susan said. “I’m twenty- 
four.” 

“Child, all the same,” Eleanor said. 
“Such a charming one, too.” 

Eleanor put her hand through Leving- 
ton’s arm and said, suddenly dismissing 
Susan, the marriage, the moment: “Lord, 
but Paris was dull without you, Lev.” 

“Well, we'll talk it all over. We'll be 
back two weeks from Tuesday, and we'll 
have your room all ready for you. It’s 
nice you’re back, Eleanor.” 

Susan was in one side of the room 
with her aunt and her friends; Lev was 


on the other side alone with Eleanor. 
They looked so alike, the brother and 
sister, in the way twins often look alike 
—not facially, but as if living forever in 
u secret world together. 

She was silent as they drove away. 

“Happy?” he said at last. 

“IT don’t know,” she said. 

“Don’t know?” 

“IT was. I’m not so happy now. Lev, 
why did you invite Eleanor to visit us?” 

“Invite her? Why, she would take it 
for granted. She’s always been with me.” 

“You’ve never even talked of her 
much.” 

“Haven’t I? Well, we’ve always been 
together, especially since my mother 
died. You don’t like her?” 

“I don’t know her. It’s that that hurts 
me, Lev—that I didn’t even know of her, 
of what she meant to you. It frightens 
me in a queer way.” 

“But, darling, she’s Eleanor, my sister 
—you're Susan, my wife.” 

“A whole world I didn’t even know 
existed seemed to open up in your life 
when you two were together.” 

“But you can’t be jealous of a sister, 
Susan. If I haven’t talked of her it’s be- 
cause I've always taken her for granted. 
I presume there are a good many things 
you've never talked to me about, too.” 

“There’s nothing important that I 
haven’t talked about,” she said a little 
flatly. “There’s nothing I wouldn’t tell 
you, if I had time.” 

“Well, what do you want to know?” 

“Nothing, now,” she said. Then she 
looked around and Levington’s dark 
face seemed withdrawn in a strangely 
complete way. She laughed and said: 
“Good heavens, we’re not quarrelling— 
and the wedding only two hours past.” 

And for a few days then they were 
gay and close to happy, and they did 
not talk of Eleanor. They walked in the 
spring woods and rowed on the moonlit 
lake, they swam and read and talked. 
But one morning as they came out in 
a little cleared space she caught her 
breath with the loveliness of the mom- 
ent, with its birds, its soft air, its adder’s 
tongues and its Solomon’s Seal—then 
turned to Levington to let her eyes say 
to him that this moment was theirs, 
only theirs, and he was thinking of 
something quite other than this now. 

“Lev...” she began hesitantly, then 
cid not go on. 

He turned to her and said: “What is 
it?” 

“Nothing,” she said. "Only you did 
seem a million miles away all of a sud- 
den.” He caught her hand in his as if 
te emphasize their nearness, but she did 
not. raise his hand to her cheek as she 
sometimes did. Presently she said: “We 
must never, never let ourselves be far 
apart!” 

They came back to town and settled 
into the house that Levington owned. 
He had not been living in it of late, but 
it had been the family home for many 
years. It was a tall thin house, with a 
long narrow drawing-room and seemed 
quite like the Joneses. There were good 
pictures and some fine pieces of furni- 
ture, but the general effect was one of 
cold. 

They were welcomed by Eleanor. 

“So the honeymoon is over,” she said, 
coming forward to kiss Susan. She did 
not kiss Levington, only took his hand 
in a manner that put kissing aside for 
children. “Aren’t you glad?” she said. 
“Honeymoons are an indecent custom 
I've always said. Lev, I’ve got Mrs. 
Barney!” 

“Have you, really?” 


“It’s marvellous,” Eleanor said, turning 
to Susan. “She’s our old housekeeper, 
and it just happened she was free. She 
knows every nook and cranny in this 
old barn and she’ll make life simple as 
enything for you.” 

Susan waited an instant, as if she ex- 
pected Levington to say something, but 
he did not, and she said then: “I'd half 
asked a woman my aunt knew of.” 

“Oh, but you’d never get anyone like 
Mrs. Barney. She’s absolutely perfect 
and she adores Lev! You’re really in 
tremendous luck.” 

“It’s awfully. kind of you to have 
troubled about it,’ Susan said. 

“Trouble? Heavens, child — why 
shouldn’t I? I was born and brought up 
in this house, and I expect to come and 
go in it for a good many years more.” 

“Your room’s not been touched—ex- 
cept the whatnot. You did say once you 
wanted a whatnot,” he said. 

She smiled that quick smile, that 
smile of the deepest kinship, and said: 
“I have one or two of the choicest knick- 
knacks in mind for it.” 

The phone rang and it was Jess Wal- 
cott, Susan’s best friend. 

“Yes—yes, we're back, and do come 
over, Jess. Of course. I'll look for you.” 

“That was Jess,” she said. “She wants 
to come over to say hello.” 

“Tonight?” Eleanor said. “Oh, why 
couldn’t folks have left us alone tonight? 
1 was just in the mood for a good hour 
of reminiscing. Lev and I have so much 
to catch up on.” 

Again Susan hesitated; again she cut 
off the silence that ensued and said: 
“You and Lev can visit—Jess won't in- 
terrupt. We'll have some visiting to do 
and we'll go up to my room.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean anything of that 
sort,” Eleanor said. 

But when Jess came, Eleanor said: 
“Susan’s shoved us out, Mrs. Walcott. 
I suppose she wants to tell you what Lev 
said to her and she to Lev. Come along 
up to my room, Lev, and let them talk.” 

Jess let her frank blue eyes take in the 
two walking up the staircase. She 
turned to Susan with a smile. 

“We'll have to do something about 
that one,” she said. Then: “And this 
house, too. It chills me.” 

“Oh, the house is nothing. Lev wants 
me to fix it up to suit myself—it'll be 
lovely when I get through with it. Or 
I hope it will. You must help me buy 
things. Want to look around?” 

Once, as they made the tour of the 
house, Jess turned to Susan and said: 
“It doesn’t look as if it had been chang- 
ed by an iota in fifty years! Are you 
sure you'll dare?” 

“I begin tomorrow,” Susan said. 

“And Sister Eleanor—what happens to 
her?” 

“Oh, she’s quite charming, really, Jess. 
She adores Lev—she might well resent 
me, you know, for she’s always had him 
at hand, but she’s been terribly nice to 
me and she's given us outrageously ex- 
pensive presents.” 

“H’m!” Jess said. “I don’t like the 
look in her eye, but if you can put up 
with it, I shouldn't worry, I suppose.” 

“After all, I didn’t marry Eleanor,” 
Susan said. 

“I wonder,” Jess replied. 

“I’ve never had a family, you know, 
Jess,” Susan said slowly. “I think I will 
like it.” 

“The first rule of a happy marriage 
is: Not too much family.” Jess said, grin- 
ning. “I, who should know, say it.” 

Before they slept Susan said: “Did you 
get talked out about Paris?” 
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“Oh, we never get talked out—Eleanor 
and I,” Levington answered. 

In the morning Mrs. Barney had come 
when Susan came downstairs. Eleanor 
took Susan’s hand with a show of affec- 
tion and approached Mrs. Barney, ar- 
ranging the silver. “Susan, this is our 
Mrs. Barney,” she said. Then she went 
on with an indulgent smile. “One wants 
to say: ‘This is Miss Susie!’ But it is 
Levington’s wife, Mrs. Barney.” 

Susan’s fragile blondness was not 
childlike and she did not smile as she 
said: “Miss Jones tells me I am very 
lucky to have you to look after us, Mrs. 
Barney.” 

Mrs. Barney was businesslike. 

“Well, I know the house and Mr. 
Jones's likes and dislikes,” she said. 

“You won't even have to tell her how 
you want things done,” Eleanor said. 
“She knows more about housekeeping 
than you or I ever would. Father always 
said that Mrs. Barney was the only per- 
son he knew who could manage to have 
the food absolutely hot in this house 
it’s such a long way from the kitchen 
to the dining room, you know. I doubt 
if father would have gone back to 
France, if he’d known you were to be 
here.” 

Levington came down to breakfast 
and the three sat there together. 

“What lovely old silver,” Susan said. 

“It’s mine, really,” Eleanor said. 

“Oh, I didn't know. We'll put it away,” 
Susan said. “I have some nice things my 
aunt gave me.” 

“Put it away?” Eleanor said. “Don’t 
be ridiculous. What's mine’s Lev’s. And 
what's his is mine. It’s always been that 
way. What would I want with a heavy 
old silver service like this? And it be- 
longs in this house.” 

Susan looked about at the heavy side- 
board, the velvet curtains and heavy 
lace. It was true enough that the silver 
belonged here but, her glance seemed to 
say, when I have finished with this 
room, perhaps something lighter, more 
delicate would fit here better. 

Levington rose, said: “Well, the holi- 
Gay is done!” came around to Susan, 
bent and kissed her. Then he went on to 
Eleanor, kissed her. 

Susan's delicate face took on a sort 
of proud stiffness at that kiss. You kiss 
the one you love best last; she had had 
that for one of her mottoes since she had 
been a child. 

Susan did begin at once on the house. 
She said: “You know you said I could 
do some refurnishing, Lev. How much 
can I do?” 

“Why, anything you like,” 
said. “You sound as if you wanted to do 
a great deal.” 

“Well, I would like it a little more 
gay. Wouldn't you?” 

“Oh, dear,” Eleanor said. “Don’t tell 
me you're one of these restless young 
moderns who want green curtains one 
day and white the next? Of course this 
stuff here is old and out-of-date, but 
changing furniture always seems to me 
the last of the occupations! I like back- 
grounds to remain the same and the 


Levington 


excitement to come from within. Oh, I 
know the new lot doesn’t have much 
within to furnish excitement, but never- 
theless, I don’t like to think Lev’s mar- 
ried one of them. But he hasn’t, has he?” 

“I don’t know,” Susan said with some 
bravery. “I don’t like things always 
changing. But I do like to have the feel- 
ing of building something myself. And 
I must say, I'd never have chosen the 
furnishings of this house. Nor would 
you, would you?” 
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“We're growing up, if that’s what you 
mean,” 

“Oh, I'm not one of these light-and- 
laughter disciples, Susan. But I do think 
there has to be united life, 
belief in life in a marriage. So far as I 
can see, the only union is the old one 
f Eleanor and Levington. You and Lev- 


hope for 


aren't 
together 


ington working for anything in 


particular now, are you?” 
She looked away from his shrewd eyes 
to the fire. “Of course we are.” 
“For our 
ourselves.” 


she said. 
home and our children, for 

He laughed, dryly. “I suppose you are 
being loyal,” he 
Levington a long time, my dear. He has 


said. “I have known 
always been a little cold and arrogant 
and stubborn. I had that 
would bring him to life, for there is life 
there, but he is into 
something quite unpleasant, and you are 
freezing. I haven't 
over the and I 
too—but I do feel 
and I don’t mean to pry needlessly.” 


hopes you 


withering away 


bothered you much 


years have withered, 


sincerely concerned 


Susan looked at him now, gravely and 
honestly. “You are kind,” she said. “But 
I know now, Mr. Jones, that happiness 
s something too rare, that most of us 
only glimpse it. I was something of a 
child when I married—Fleanor was right 
in thinking that. And the 
build is something bigger 


pattern we 
than we are 
and more important. 

“You are a child still,” he said sharply, 
“if you believe that, Susan.” 

She rose and fussed a little with one 
of the logs, stood holding the fire tongs 
in her hand an instant before she said: 
“Perhaps I don’t believe it. Perhaps I 
am a child, whistling in the dark. I don’t 
know. I that having, 
takenly or no, set my life in this road, 


only know mis- 
I can take no other.” 

At that moment, the door opened and 
Eleanor and Levington came in. 

“Why don’t you come to London with 
Chapman said 
almiost at “The McCamerons are 
going to be there this winter and things 
should be quite jolly.” 

“Oh, perhaps I will, 
Eleanor said. “I chauffeur Amaryllis to 


me, Eleanor?” Jones 


once 


toward spring,” 


school and I like it.” 

“Well, I imagine she would get there 
somehow. You hardly Levington 
and Susan a chance to get acquainted, 
Eleanor,” he said, without finesse. 


give 


“Oh, you've been telling him what a 
Eleanor said 
“Don’t be 


nuisance I am, Susan? 
“Of course not.” Susan said 
silly, Eleanor.” 
“No, of course she hasn't,” 


Jones said. “I'm telling you. A visit’s one 


Chapman 


thing and living here month after 
month’s another.” 

“We couldn't get along vithout 
Eleanor, dad,” Levington said ‘She 


furnishes all our excitement 
his father said 

Before he left Chapman Jones had 
one more talk with Susan 

“Have talent?” he said un- 


you any ta 
expectedly. 


"moO: 


“I can draw a little. Not well enough.’ 

“Draw, then. Make yourself lif 
Susan. It'll stand you In 1d stead 
of these days.” 

VI 

T WAS a full month later U ! 
ro into Bury’s one day and bought 
drawing materials, and, 0! ! npul 
paints. She fixed up a plac« the end 
of the old attic and began to Wo! He 
hands were unaccustomed to pencils anda 
brushes, but gradually the old feeling 


came back and she worke: 
excitement and pleasure. One Gay Lev~- 


ington came home early and found her 
in the attic. 

“What on 
demanded. 


earth are you doing?” he 


“Painting. Look, Lev this almost 
looks like my Aunt Sophie!” 

“Good heavens, don’t be one of these 
females who putter around with paints 
and live on the fringes of the real artists’ 
lives,” he said. “Who told you you could 
paint, anyway?” 

“No one. I'm just doing it to occupy 
my time.” 

I should think it would 
take all your time to manage this house 
and three children.” 


She put her brush down carefully and, 


“Your time? 


staring at Aunt Sophie, said: “No, it 
doesn't, Lev. I don’t manage them. I 
have Mrs. Barney and she doesn’t want 


any interference about the house—and 
Miss Tedley. I could take care 
like to, really, but 
there’s nothing for me to do except take 
walk them or 
Eleanor takes care of 
Amaryllis_ be- 


there’s 
of the boys; I'd 


an occasional with kiss 
them goodnight. 
Amaryllis and I 


lieves Eleanor’s her mother; she goes to 


think 
her for everything. I know I’m not a 
real artist, but I do have a little knack 
for it and I want to do it ...I—I want 
to do it, because there’s so little for me, 
We don’t have much life together, 
have to have some- 


Lev. 
do we?—and you 
thing to put yourself into.” 

“Are you trying to go psychological 
Susan? Please don't—It’s not 
Then, as she stood 
silently, he went on: “Look here, Susan 

don’t I make you happy? You act so 
abused sometimes.” He went to her, put 
his arms about her. “We love each other 

what more do darling?” 

“I seem to want the impossible,” she 
Lev?” 


on me, 
your type of thing.” 


you want 


said. “You do love me, 
“You know I love you.” 
“I'm not a child, Lev, though you all 
act as if I were. I know what love is 
“That does make you adult!” he said, 
laughing at her 
People always 
twins and turned to look at them in the 
street. They and fair and 
shy. Intelligent, too. But little by little 
about thom an impression 


exclaimed about the 


were slight 


was built up 
of slowness, of prettiness without brains. 
“Yes, aren't they sweet?” Eleanor’d say. 
like a youngster 


Or she'd 


“Almost too sweet. I 
with more fire and rebellion.” 


say: “The twins are learning to read 

they make such work of it. I suppose 
Amaryllis spoiled us she learned to 
read without anyone’s even telling her. 
I don’t know what we'll do with two 
boys who have to be pushed through 


school.” 


One day Susan told Jess something 
the boys had said, something original 


looked at 
some “Why, 
said. Then, as if she felt 


Je SS 


ind poetic, and 


surprise how 


her with 
lovely!” she 


compelled: “To hear Eleanor go on, 


Susan, you'd think the boys were 
morons.” 
Oh, I know Susan said after an 
tant. “She favors Amaryllis, of course, 
ut that’s only natural—they’re so much 


But after that day. when Eleanor sat 
ntn dr wi re m fan afterno yt nd 
C d out t he tv to come in and 
' sent the lve to tuests after 

1, Su vould sa\ You must ex- 
hem this time, please. They prom- 

d to tidy their room immediately after 
chool.” Or: “Run along, boys. This is a 

\ party 
Eleanor would sometimes laugh and 
y: “Perhaps it is just as well. Little 


boys who are so shy they stutter before 


guests aren’t always amusing.” Susan 


always smiled in agreement, but pres- 


ently she would slip up to the boys’ 
room and look in on them, see if they 
were happy. Once Chapman, the taller 
looked up from a 


and John were obsessed by 


twin, map he 


making—he 


the thought of far places—covered the 
map with his arm, then said without 
smiling: “Oh, it’s mother, John. Just so 
not any of The Others get in.” 

It was Eleanor who managed the 


friends for the children, especially for 
Amaryllis. Amaryllis shot up very fast 
into a somewhat awkward, dark, un- 
friendly little girl, dressed in the most 
dramatic clothes a little girl could have. 
Susan always dressed plainly and smart- 
ly and that 
child dressed, but “Good 
heavens, Susan, use some She's 
like you. She's artistic and 


was how she wanted her 
Eleanor said: 
sense. 
not pretty 
brilliant, and she needs artistic and bril- 
liant clothes.” So Amaryllis always had 
a different sort of haircut. different, 
bright clothes. Girls and boys began to 
come to the house. 

The first time Amaryllis had a party, 
Susan was dismayed. The guests gath- 
ered quietly, antagonistically, unexpect- 


antly. “They don’t like her. They’re 
dragged here,” Susan said. “They’re 
spoiled children and they didn’t want 


to come.” What was it, she said, that 
she had liked best to do when she was 
a child? She took the children attic-ward 
and opened the old trunks full of rich, 
old-fashioned dresses and said: “Let’s 
Gress up!” And they did wake up and 
laugh and become children and race or 


walk in stately, dramatic fashion 
through the house. And there were 
beautiful prizes for games and Mrs. 
Barney’s good food. 

“Did you like your party?” Susan 


asked Amaryllis after it was over. 

“It was all right,” Amaryllis said. but 
she did not look at her mother. But 
later Eleanor “The party was a 
great success. The girls have been ask- 
ing Amaryllis if she isn’t going to have 
another one at Christmas time.” 

They had one, too, though Amaryllis 
didn’t seem to care much whether they 
“That's the darling,” 
Eleanor approved independent 
and they'll all flock you.” But 
though she fine 


said: 


did or not way, 
“Keep 

after 
Amarylilis, wore her 
clothes arrogantly and kept independent, 
seem places 


aid not happy. She went 


more often with her Aunt Eleanor than 
with children. 

Eleanor was not so successful manag- 
She tried, but 


arranged for 


ing the boys’ friendships 
when she had 
Chapman 
slipped off to some corner of the house 


sometimes 


other boys to come and John 


by themselves and hid till danger was 
past. “They ought to go to camp. They 


they don’t know the 
Eleanor 


have no manners; 
meaning of co-operativeness,” 


said often 


And finally Levington said: “Susan, 
we're letting the twins get queer, aren't 
we? Shouldn't they be going to camp 
and learning how to bump up t 
the world a little?’ 

But, Lev, they’re very young yet. I 
do want them to stand on their own 
feet, but the they hardly know what 
ecurity is yet 

Security? Well, they’ve_ certainly 
lived securely so far. T curely, I'd 

y. I think Eleanor’s right and that a 
camp would knock some of _ their 
evasiveness out of them 

The boys did not go to camp th eal 
but it was understood that they would 
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They 


a great deal, drawing their interminable 


go the next stayed in their room 


maps or reading to each other, or pre- 


fantastic 
they 


tending a universe that was 
delightful that 
had difficulty in coming out of it when 
Sometimes they 
played in the garden or walked to the 
and fed the squirrels, but mostly 


but so sometimes 


they came downstairs 


park 
they 

“It’s unhealthy,” 

“Oh, they keep very well,” Susan said. 
She let them come to the attic some- 
times and watch her paint. They liked to 
do that, never talking to her much, just 
lying on the floor, going on with their 


liked their room. 
Levington said. 


games of some other country, but know- 
ing all the what she doing, 
when she put her brushes down, when 
she began using some new or exciting 


time was 


color. 

Eleanor mentioned that painting as if 
she were commenting on a child's play- 
ing with dolls. Then one day Pete Mor- 
rison said: “Let’s see what you are doing, 
Susan.” 

Susan said: “Heavens, no! It’s not for 
public view.” 

“Where do you work?” 

“In the attic.” 

Later that evening Pete returned to 
the matter. “Please let me see,” he said. 
“I'm interested for a reason.” 

“Come, then,” Susan said. She turned 
on the attic light and said: “I just do it 
for fun, Pete. I'm not serious, you under- 
stand.” 

Pete looked at the drawings and the 


three paintings Susan had finished. 
“Why, I like them,” he said. “They’re 


simple but they have definite charm.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“Yes, I do. I'll tell you why I wanted 
to see them. I’m doing this experimental 
reader for the teachers’ college and I 
want illustrations submitted with it, not 
just tacked on afterward. I just wonder- 
ed if you could possibly do it. Perhaps 
you could.” 


“Oh, I couldn’t. I'm really not that far 
along, Pete. Not that I wouldn't love to 
try 

“Well, I'll tell you I'll bring the 
manuscript over and let you see it. See 
if it would excite you. ... You see, Cora, 
Eleanor’s friend, wants to do it and I 
don’t want her to. She doesn’t know 


anything about a six-year-old mind—she 
never was six, was she?” 

So Susan took the manuscript to her 
attic and read it and began to paint some 
very simple pictures for it. She didn’t 
ibout it but she worked very hard 
liked them and said he thought 


The night the thing 


talk 
And Pet« 


they’d do was defi- 


nite, Susan said to Lev: “Lev, they’ve 
taken them Thev're oing to use m 
d f Pets Her eyes 
[ ! not a 
hild ] ue must 
i 
But he iid onl Is that »? Well, I 
i't uppo ) ol hat ort ould 
have ich ( t Th could 
\t fford ly first-cl s artist.” 
S ( | 1 cold 
3ut si vent painting, and now 
nd ti did mall job of 
llu Never n h, but little sops 
of ment. Eleanor often men- 
t ! “Enter, Cézanne!” 
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to. visit. She had named the baby 
Amaryliis. 

“Amaryllis Jones — she couldn't!” 
Susan protested. “Why, it’s silly!” 

“Tis at that,” Levington said. “But 
it’s a profitable joke and somehow I 
think she’ll bear up under it. Every time 
I come in she’s shouting above everyone 
else in the nursery.” 

“Lev, I don’t care about the money— 
let’s name her ourselves. After all, she’s 
our baby.” 

He took her thin hand and held it in 
his. 

“Listen, Susan—I don’t want to upset 
you, when you're sick, but you are 
rough on Eleanor, you know. Can’t you 
be a little friendly? She’s been pretty 
generous, considering how you hold her 
off, it seems to me.” 

She turned her head away on the pil- 
low and did not answer. But when Jess 
came in, her arms full of daffodils from 
her garden, and said: “Don’t tell me it’s 
true—that her name’s Amaryllis?” Susan 
pulled herself up in bed, grinned and 
said: “That’s it! Time for a little light 
touch in the Jones family, don’t you 
think? We did it for a joke, but I’m be- 
ginning to like it. And, Jess—Eleanor’s 
Gone something really exciting!” She 
told her about the money. “It really is 
pretty swell of her,” she said. “She’s 
never had to give anyone anything, you 
know. And this is a lot.” 

“Beware of the Greeks!” Jess warned. 

“Oh, Jess, don’t be so suspicious.” 

“I know,” Jess said soberly. “I guess 
I am suspicious, at that. You're a lot 
nicer person than I am, Sue. I fought 
John’s mother till the whole town rang 
with the blows—and if I'd just loved 
her a little, maybe it would have all 
been different. Yes, you're definitely 
nicer.” 

After Jess went out, Susan began to 
cry. She had not cried at all, though the 
nurse had told her she probably would— 
they all did on a certain day. Susan had 
passed that day, but she cried now for a 
long time. 

She came home and the baby was 
Eleanor’s. Eleanor brought home the 
most extravagantly beautiful clothes, the 
most useless of toys. The plain but good 
little dresses that Susan’s aunt had pre- 
sented faded to the wardrobe of a 
charity child beside the exquisite em- 
broideries, the soft satins and laces of 
Eleanor's gifts. It was Eleanor who hired 
a first-class nurse and saw that she 
tended Amaryllis expertly. It was 
Eleanor who showed the baby off to 
everyone. “I call her mine,” she would 
say. “Susan doesn’t mind. She’s too 
young to be bothering with babies any- 
way.” 

And one day Susan said, when there 
were guests in the house: “It’s really 
wonderful, you know, having Eleanor 
watching Amaryllis like a hawk. I have 
all the fun of a daughter and no respon- 
sibilities.” She began to go about again 
and Lev liked that, Lev liked to go, well 
dressed, to the theatre between Susan 
and Eleanor, Susan so delicately fragile 
and ashy blond and Eleanor so tall and 
striking in her fashionably brilliant 
clothes. Eleanor always did most of the 
talking. She talked well, wittily and 
quickly, though often with an under- 
current of viciousness. People were 
afraid of her but they liked to hear her 
talk, nevertheless. 


IV 


NE NIGHT as Susan was undress- 
Cy she paused in the bathroom 


doorway, her light blue robe pulling 


about her, and said: “I’ve asked the 
Pete Morrisons for dinner.” 

“The Pete Morrisons? You mean the 
professor?” 

=you.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I wanted to. I like them.” 

Something defiant in her voice made 
him turn to look, at her. 

“Well, of course, have them. Why not. 
if you want to?” 

“I want just a few of my friends.” 


“Oh, come now, darling. As if you 
didn’t have your friends here all the 
time!” 

“They’re your friends. Yours and 


Eleanor’s.” 

“But they’re yours, too.” 

She had the dinner party; five of her 
old friends and Eleanor and the woman 
artist Eleanor liked. She bought a new 
dress for the party; she had never looked 
more lovely. The party went off well. 
too. There was sparkle and laughter and 
even Jess’s husband said he’d had a good 
time. 

“I'm glad you had the party,” 
said. 

“Why?” 

“Oh, some of the crowd were getting 
the idea you were trying to high-hat 
them. They really had an awfully good 
time. Pete was funny, wasn’t he? He 
seemed to like Eleanor.” 

“Oh, Eleanor’s very entertaining.” 

“She truly is, isn’t she?” 

But to Levington she said: “You didn’t 
talk much tonight.” Her sparkle was 
gone. Her voice said: “Please. Please— 
doesn’t this party mean anything to you? 
Anything special?” 

“Well, I haven’t much to say to pro- 
fessors.” 

“Then you haven’t much to say to me. 
I'm like them, like the Morrisons and 
the Townleys—and Jess.” 

“Susan, what’s the matter with you, 
anyway? Nobody said anything at all 
tonight, except Eleanor, and you know 
it. Conversation’s dying out and there 
aren’t many Canadians willing to revive 
it” 

“We might try.” 

He laughed. 

“There have to be protagonists,” he 
said. 

Her thin face, which had gone very 
fine of late, grew colorless. But she had 
more parties. She did ask Eleanor’s 
friends, but she asked her own, too. She 
played bridge at Jess’s house and said: 
“It’s awful, having so fussy a husband. 
There are just certain people he'll have 
—he says he won't waste his life on 
mediocrities. So, if you get asked, girls, 
you'll know Lev thinks you're not a 
mediocrity!” 

“You don’t say! The snob!” Jess said, 
laughing. “What’s Lev got that lets him 
be so picky?” 

Susan put out her hands in a how- 
should-I-know gesture and said: “Oh, he 
does have everything, even if he is my 
husband. And he is discriminating. He 
and Eleanor knew all the art galleries 
in the world by the time they were six- 
teen—you know what a 
Lev’s father is—and Lev has a devastat- 
ing wit, he really has. Sharp, like 
Eleanor’s, only he doesn’t use it so often. 
Oh, he has a right to be picky, but it 
makes it a little difficult for me, not 
being given to brilliancy.” 

“Oh, you’ll make out,” Jess said affec- 
tionately. 

After that, Susan’s parties were looked 
upon as something special. Her friends 
might grumble about Lev’s haughtiness, 
but they were honored when asked all 


Jess 


connoisseur 


the same. There were the literary people 
Susan had known before her marriage 
and Eleanor’s artistic friends and a 
sprinkling of Lev’s business friends for 
an audience. Conversation did take on 
an extra sparkle in the old 
house, and whenever Lev spoke there 
was always a murmur of laughter as if 
he had said something that topped off 


narrow 





Levington rose from the table, 
bent over and kissed his sister. 


all that had gone before. But quite often 
at that laughter Susan looked down at 
her plate. 

One day Jess said: “Do know, 
Susan, it’s amazing what you've done 
in the time since you came into this 
house. I remember the first time I saw 
it and I thought: Susan’ll die here. This 
is the coldest, I've ever 
been in. And here it is, one of the most 
charming in town and filled with inter- 
esting people—even John likes to come 
and he doesn’t like to go anywhere!” 

Susan went into Amaryllis’ room and 
picked Amaryllis out of her crib, to the 
raised brows of Miss Tedley, the nurse, 
and carried her into her own room, sat 
down by the fire. She looked down at 
Amaryllis’ odd, dark little face against 
her breast and said to her in a whisper: 
It’s still cold, my darling, my darling 
It’s still so cold. But no one knows it but 
me. And maybe in time, it will 
real and warm ... only, my darling, my 
darling, it’s all so different from what I 
dreamed!” 

She rocked Amaryllis back and forth 
till Miss Tedley came with her brisk tap 
and said: “It’s time for the baby’s supper, 
Mrs 

Amaryllis was three and a half when 
the blond little 
boys, featured, like 
Susan, Eleanor had 
been abroad when they were but 
when 
then two months old, she was disposed to 
be jocular about them. “Susan’s going in 
for breeding in a 
“Next she'll be having quintuplets!” She 
made twins indecent, like honeymoons 


you 


ugliest house 


come 


Jones.” 
twins born, two 
beautifully 
and 


were 
fine 


small boned 


born 


she returned and saw the boys, 


big way,” she said 
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‘Oh, they’re all right,” she would say, 
“They're pretty little boys. But they'll 


never have the individuality of my 
Amaryllis. That girl’s going to be a 
person.” 

V 


BRUPTLY, it was time for Amaryllis 
4 Ato go to school. Eleanor said: “She 
can’t go to a public school.” 

“Why can’t she? I did,” Susan said. “I 
don’t want her growing up to class con- 
sciousness, Eleanor.” 

“Why not? After all, she does belong 
in a class all her She 
rights be taught at home.” 

“Nonsense, not different at all, 
except that she’s ours. She doesn’t get on 
well with children and she ought to be- 
gin learning how.” 

“Tll pay for the school,” Eleanor said. 

To a group at the night, 
Eleanor said: “You should hear 
Susie hold forth on the virtues of our 
public school system. She 
cause she attended a little 
house, Amaryllis must go to No. 42 and 
be democratic in a big way. The world’s 
grown a little past red schoolhouses, Sue, 
darling!” They laughed at Susan. There 
was no doubt Amaryllis looked differ- 
ent; she had a dark, forbidding, defiant 
little face, not pretty, hardly childish. 
She had a prodigious memory but not 
much invention. 

“Oh, it can’t 
Eleanor spend 


own. should by 


she’s 


house one 


our 
thinks be- 


red school- 


hurt her—and if 
the 


well, 


wants to money!” 


Levington said. “I’m not much for these 
educational mills, myself.” 

“But Amaryllis already thinks she’s 
better than anyone else,” Susan said. 
“We don’t want her that sort, Lev.” 


Levington said: “I'm afraid you don’t 


Eleanor does, 


want her to go because 
Susan.” 

Susan walked out of the room with 
out answering, but when Jess laughed at 
her for her swanky gesture, she said: 
“You know, Jess, I don’t like to refuse 
Eleanor. She went to this school, you 
know, and she has a sentiment for it 
And Lev likes it because Eleanor went 
there. It is generous of her, too, isn’t 
it?” 


Chapman Jones came home for a visit. 
He seemed taller and thinner than ever 
Age was making him very attenuated 
and bony and shrewd. Susan had a din- 
party for him and it was a gay 
affair. After it was over, Eleanor said: 
“Come along, Lev take a 
We still take our evening stroll, dad,” 
she finished toward her father. 


ner 


let's walk 


“And you, Susan?” Chapman Jones 
said. 
“Oh, Susan is a fireside flower,” 


Eleanor said 


Susan, in a long-sleeved green velvet, 


looking frail and beautiful, sat by the 
fire with her father-in-law. 

“You didn’t take my advice,” Chap- 
man Jones said finally. 

“No.” 


“I'm sorry.” 

She smiled a little. “But you needn't 
be,” she said. 

“Why do you have parties if you don’t 
enjoy them?” he said then unexpectedly 
Flis 


the thin sandy beard, accused her with- 


satiric face, made longer by 


long, 
out condemning. 
“You didn't enjoy it?” 
“Not much. I watched you and Leving- 
felt that things were as 
they are.” 

“I'm afraid I don’t understand you,” 
Susan said 


she said 


ton and hurt 


“Why, I’m only saying what you know, 
that very 
happy. And it’s too bad.” 


you and Levington aren't 
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Susan’s first letter to Amaryllis Dupré 
took her a very long time. 

“Seems sort of silly to open that big 
house this summer,” Levington said. 
“With Amaryllis and Eleanor both gone.” 

“IT thought it would be pleasant 
and good,” Susan said. 

“Too quiet,” he said. 


quiet 


“I’ve invited quite a few people,” she 
said a little stubbornly. “They will be 
expecting to come. And the boys would 
miss it.” 

She went to open the country house. 
She called up various people and urged 
them to come see them in the coun- 
try. 

It was very much the same. The same 
people they knew in town came and swam 


and played bridge and talked. Susan 
leaned forward at the table and asked 


Lev to tell tales of the importing business, 
which he did very well; she rode every 
day with Lev, while her guests looked 
on with envy for a companionship that 
and so perfect: 


seemed so close 


“It’s such fun to go to Susan's,” people 


said. “She’s charming and her house is 
charming. She doesn’t make any fuss 


about company and that witty Levington 
—he’s such fun! And her painting—she’s 
really very successful at it and yet she’s 
Lev’s so proud of 
smiled her shy 


about it. 
her, And Susan 
but charming smile at one and all and 


so modest 


too!” 


arranged flowers and worked at odd 
hours in her room that was the artist’s 
dream of a workroom, and wove, for- 


ever wove the pattern of an exquisite 


life 
Then it was autumn and Anjiaryllis 
was on her way home. It was almost 


time for the boys to go to school, time 
to close the country take up 
the weaving in the thin house in town. 


house, to 


And so she would have done had not 
Levington one night walked into the 


twins’ room, looking for a magazine, and 


seen an atlas on the table, open to a 
map of South America and having a 
circle in purple ink marking Bogota. 


Susan passed in the hall and Levington 
called out to her: “What's this?” Susan 
came into the room and looked at the 
atlas, smiled, but not till after she had 
stared at the purple circle for as much 
as several ticks of the clock, and said: 
“Oh, just one of the boys’ dreams, I pre- 
sume. You know how boys always plan 
world.” 

I always supposed it was 
home 


to see the 
“They do? 
the boys who were held down at 


that had that itch. Not boys that have 
had everything they wanted from the 
day they opened their eyes.” 

“All boys have it. I’m sure you did 
once,” she said 

The twins were coming up the stairs 
and now came down the hall, pausing, 


startled, to find Susan and Levington in 


their room. Chapman’s eyes slid at once 


to the open atlas, and Levington said: 
“Well, so you boys are planning a tour 
of the world!” Chapman went to the 
table, shut the book angrily. 

“Here, here,” Levington said. “None 
of that!” 


mumbled 
for one 


“None of what?” Chapman 
“Well, none of that impudence 
thing.” 
John walked past Susan and picked up 


some papers, put them in a drawer. “I 
should think we could have one place 
people didn’t come into,” John said 
Levington laughed, none too pleasant- 
ly. “Of course, this house is your especial 


property,” he said. 


“This is our room,” Chapman defended 
John. 


“Of course it is,’ Susan said suddenly. 


“Come along, Lev. I don’t know what 
we're doing here!” 

“And I don’t know what they’re doing 
day out,” Lev wouldn’t let 
the matter go. “Get outdoors where 
you'll get some fresh air. Fine football 


here, day in, 


players you'll make!” 
“We don’t want to be 
ers,” Chapman 


football play- 
“We are 


said sturdily. 
going to be writers.” 


“Writers? 
Susan took his arm and pulled him 


Good heavens!” 


toward the door. “Come along,” she said. 
“Let them be writers if they want to.” 

Levington 
angrily. He began walking up'and down 
the living room, talking about the un- 
gratefulness of youth and of his children 
in particular. “But, Lev,” said at 
last, “perhaps they will be writers. Per- 
haps they are living just the sort of life 
that will fit them for it. Perhaps even if 
Bogota, it wouldn’t 


went down the - stairs 


she 


they ran away to 
hurt them.” 

He stared at her. “Are you crazy, too?” 
he demanded. “Here’s Amaryllis married 
to some man old enough to be her father 
and you say—let her go—let it happen. 
And now you say the boys might as well 
run off to South America. You always 
have had the queerest attitude toward 
your children, Susan. Anyone would 
think you didn’t feel any responsibility 
for them at all. And certainly if you’d 
put your hand to disciplining them a 
little more, perhaps they wouldn’t have 
these wild ideas.” 


"Well, so you boys are planning a 
tour of the world!" said Levington. 


“Wild?” Susan said “But I 
don’t know that they are wild. You don't 
either. You don’t about 
them to know whether they’re wild or 
not. As a matter of fact, the boys are 
normal enough; they aren't queer at all.” 
She walked toward the door which was 
stood in the doorway, said 


turning, and 


slowly. 


know enough 


open, there 


without almost as if she 
someone else: ‘‘Per- 


Perhaps they 


were speaking to 
haps they will run away. 

He did not speak for a moment. When 
he did, he seemed to have put the mat- 
“What time does Eleanor’s boat 
“IT thought I might fly 
her. Look over this 


ter aside 


dock?” he said. 


down and meet 


Dupre, too.” 


“It's due at ten on Friday,” she said, 
still not turning. 

“Tl think I'll walk down to the tur: 
and meet Ed and Leone,” he said ther 


“It’s raining,” she said dully 


“No matter.” 





He walked off in the rain, looking very 
tall and sharp as he walked along the 
wall 
displeased with you, his shoulders 
You and I will be glad to 
have Eleanor back. Of course I will get 
but what of it? 

He came back with Ed and Leone and 


stone toward the highway. I am 
said 


annoy me 


vet, 


three others who had come to make a 
party of their last night on the hill. He 
played host, told a story or two, was 
politely rude in his own manner. And 


Susan covered up his rudenesses as 
always, making them pass as the arro- 
gance of a man, made 
laughter come in the right places, saw 
that music was played, food was served, 
the fire always blazed, making its warm 
patterns on the picture of sand and sea 
above the mantel. Once she saw that 
Levington shivered as with a chill and 
she said: “You haven't caught cold?” 

“No,” he said impatiently. 

But he had. In the morning he asked 
Susan to call the office and say he would 
not be in. Abruptly his temperature 
went up and Susan called the doctor. 
Influenza, the doctor said. The second 
day after he had stopped shaving, he 
began to look like his father. Susan did 
all the normal things one does looking 
after a patient. She said to everyone 
over the phone that it was nothing seri- 
ous. She went into the room often to 
ask if there was anything she could do. 
The hour she first recognized his like- 
ness to Chapman Jones, her voice took 
on a troubled note. 

Young Chapman came to her door 
once and said: “Mother .. .” hesitantly. 

“Yes, Chapman?” 

“Mother, John and I weren’t really 
going away—not without telling you.” 

“That’s good!” She smiled at him with 
a little touch of loving ridicule. Then 
she paused an instant, said quietly, as if 
taking Chapman into her world: “I won- 
der if you'd call the doctor, Chapman. I 
think he should come again tonight. Call 
him at once, please—I feel a bit wor- 
ried.” 

For the barest space, his eyes accused 
her, said: You have no right to be wor- 
ried. Then he went to the phone. 

Susan went into the bedroom and 
there seemed little change. Mrs. Barney 
came with a bite of supper, stood beside 
the bed, brisk and critical in her white 
apron, proffering food. “Now eat this, 
Mr. Jones—you need nourishment,” she 
said. Levington Jones turned his face 
away from Mrs. Barney and said irrit- 
ably: “I don’t see earth the 
boys were thinking of.. .!” 

For an instant something seemed to 
glow behind the solicitude of 
Susan’s eyes, something eager and young 


very superior 


what on 


polite 


and hopeful, but at once Mrs. Barney 
said: “Now don’t go worrying about 
anything, Mr. Jones. Just eat this and 


by tomorrow you'll be yourself again. 


Why don’t you go and lie down a while, 


Mrs. Jones? I'll sit here while Mr. 
Jones has his supper.” 

“I'm not tired,’ Susan said, but her 
voice was tired 

“Oh, yes, you are. You lie down, now 


. I guess your sister’ll be here tomor- 
That'll be a 


row, Mr. Jone: tonic for 


you.” 

Only a little after supper he became 
worse. The doctor came but there was 
little he could do and about midnight 
Levington Jones died. All Susan’s friend 
rallied round—and there seemed good 
many of those friends; it was great 
hock, for he was really young man 

Jess said: “Why don’t you bury him up 


} 


here on the hill, Susan He alw Ly liked 
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it here, and it’s all so very beautiful.” 

“All right,” Susan said. 

Mrs. Barney did everything necessary 
about the house as always; friends sent 
flowers, came to call. Amaryllis and 
Eleanor came together from New York. 


Eleanor was white and drawn and 
hardly spoke to Susan. 
The morning before the _ funeral, 


Amaryllis came into her mother’s room 
and said: “I suppose I should have 
brought Georges. He wanted to come.” 

“Why didn’t you?” Susan said. 

“T couldn't. I just couldn’t, mother. 

“But, why?” Susan said insistently. “I 
haven't been difficult about your mar- 
riage, have I? I know he must be all 
right or you wouldn’t have married him. 
He seems old, but perhaps he’s not too 
old ... you should have brought him.” 

“Perhaps I will, later,” Amaryllis said. 
“Mother, I—I wish I could tell you why 
I married him—I don’t know how, ex- 
actly.” 

“Why, because you love him, I hope,” 
Susan said. 

Amaryllis thrust her hands into her 
coat pockets. “I don’t know,” she said. 
“T think so. It was just that everything 
came real and clear when I was with 
him and I wasn’t—wasn’t in the fog any 
more, I—I don’t know what 'tis about the 
way we live, mother—only it’s always 
seemed like a show of some kind. Like 
a dream. And when I met Georges and 
he was so real, why, it changed every- 
thing. Perhaps he is too old, I don’t 
know. But he is awfully real... I don’t 


” 


know what it is,” she stumbled on 
childishly, “and maybe I’m crazy— 
everyone’s always envied me — so 
maybe - 

And so Levington was buried a 


quarter mile from the house on the very 
top of the hill, and more than one said 
it was fitting; more than one spoke of 
their perfect marriage. And Susan said 
the right things to the right people, 
affirming the perfection, the years of 
happiness, her own grief. 


IX 


USAN WALKED now in her green 

jacket up and down. She thought: 
Jess, if I could but put my head against 
your shoulder and weep forever! If I 
could but say to you that I have failed, 
too. If I could but tell you how bitter is 
your comfort, how little a garnet ring 
and a few unanswered words is for a 
lifetime. If I could but say to you, 
Amaryllis, my darling, that you may have 
saved your very soul by this queer mar- 
riage of yours. If I could only step out- 
side the road just once, the road I chose 
so long ago ...Ido not know any more, 
is the dream, which is the real. 
there is no division. Only, 


which 
It may be 
once, I was so sure there was 

Je SS 
flowers 
beautiful, or 
criminating 


with full of 
saying: “Do you think they are 
Lev 


rose her hands 


only gaudy? was 


always so di about flowers— 


and colors temember how Leone’s 
dresses always pained him so? And yet, 
that whit gainst that deep rose is 
ood i n't <a 

“Yes,” Susan said steadily. “I am sure 
even Le ld have liked it.’ 

rh {1 side by side toward the 

HE END 
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she’d announce. “Or is it Jessie Wilcox 
Smith today?” Or she would say: “Our 
Susan got a cheque for seven-fifty today 
—she’s going to have the world at her 
feet any moment now.” All with appar- 
ently indulgent affection. And once she 
picked up a drawing one of the twins 
had made in school and said: “Now, did 
you really do this, Susan?” 

Susan made a little picture of Amaryl- 
lis. “She looks like a wooden Indian,” 
Eleanor said. Susan turned toward 
Amaryllis and Amaryllis did look like 
a wooden Indian. 

“Do you think portrait painting is 
quite your sphere?” Levington asked. 

But Susan liked her portrait, and she 
bought a round gold frame for it and 
then said with that humorous simplicity 
that made all her friends think her 
charming and almost touchingly honest: 
“Lev’s really ridiculous. He makes such 
fun of my painting and now he’s bought 
a frame good enough for a portrait by 
Sisti!” 

vil 
T CAME another summer and it was 


time to think about camp for the boys. 
It was then that Susan was driving one 
day with Jess and saw the place in the 
country, saw the For Sale sign and drove 
in. The house was on a hill and the 
grounds about it were lovely; there was 
a badminton court and a small pond for 
swimming. 

“It’s perfect,” Jess said. “It would be 
perfect for you, Susan.” 

“Yes,” Susan said. “But it’s much big- 
ger and nicer than we could manage.” 

“Oh, but think of that long room in the 
attic where you could paint—and think 
of how marvellous it would be for the 
twins and Amaryllis.” 

“It would, wouldn’t it?” She stood on 
the hillside, looking about her at the 
lovely pushing new shoots of red and 
green everywhere. “I do have such a 
passion for the country,” she said. “And 
the twins share it. If only we could 
have this.” 

Levington said no, he wouldn’t think 
of buying it. They’d be overrun with 
company and it would cost too much. 

Susan wrote Chapman Jones about the 
house. “There is room in it for every- 
one,” she wrote. “Its pattern is not set 
and the twins will not be tied to one 
room, and yet will not have to go to 
camp to achieve freedom. It seems the 
answer to a great many things.” But she 
did not send the letter. 

She said to Levington: “It is expen- 
sive, I know, Lev—but you are the presi- 
dent of your firm now. A certain dignity 
of living is due you. And Eleanor can 
have her friends there and still keep 
more or less free of us.” 

They bought the summer place. They 
bought, also, two horses, a canoe for the 
pond. The first night they were there, 
Susan went out on the steps and looked 
up at the stars that burned so much 
more clearly than stars in town. “It must 
change now. It must come right now,” 
she whispered to the stars. The stars 
promised nothing. 

The Jones house became a very gay 
place. Susan urged everyone to come 
and everyone accepted. It was a place 
of enchantment, a place made for sum- 
mer loafing. It was quite the thing that 
year, and afterward, to say: “Let’s run 
out to see Sue and Lev.” Amaryllis’s 
friends came, too, seemed to overrun the 
house. Now and then there would come 
a moment when Susan would stand in 
her doorway and see all the gay faces 
hear the laughter, watch Mrs. Barney’s 
competent figure moving among the 


guests with a tray, and her face would 
say: “Is this it?” 

But one day when 
staying in the house, Amaryllis walked 
away from her guests and sat alone un- 
der a tree, and Susan walked over to 
her and said: “Aren't you leaving your 
friends too much alone?” 

“Oh, they just came because they 
thought you’d do _ their portraits,” 
Amaryllis said calmly. “And of course 
they like to play badminton.” 

“Why, Amaryllis!” 

“Well,” Amaryllis said doggedly. Then 


three girls were 


After that first day, the morning 
rides became quite a_ habit. 


Susan turned away with no question in 
her eyes. 

But some mornings she would look out 
of her attic window and see the twins 
walking toward the woods with an 
eagerness of step alien to them, or hear 
their whistle from the barn, and on such 
mornings she would pick up her brush 
slowly, look at it as if it were a friend, 
work long and painstakingly. 

One day she said to Lev: “We shouldn’t 
let the children use the horses all the 
while. Why don’t we go out early morn- 
ings before you go to work?” 

“Heavens! I haven’t been on a horse in 
ten years,” Lev said. “There’s nothing 
wrong with my figure and Ill leave such 
dawdlings to those who like it.” 

“But think how elegant you'd be as a 
country squire,’ Susan said lightly. 
“And,” she added more soberly, “I’ve 
often heard Eleanor tell of how you used 
to ride when you visited the McCam- 
erons in Scotland.” 

“So we did,” Levington said, savoring 
that time a little lingeringly. “Eleanor’d 
be surprised to see me cantering off 
some morning, eh?” 

And after that they rode every day. 
Lev took to using horsemen’s terms with 
some complacency and bought himself 
new riding boots. Sometimes on the 
woods roads Susan would turn to him 
suddenly as if she had something inti- 
mate and important to then she 
would ride on silently, not saying it. 

At this time, when the morning rides 
had become a habit, Jess Walcott’s mar- 
riage went definitely on the rocks. Susan 
asked her and her two daughters out for 
two weeks. She sat with Jess on the 
wide verandah and clasped her 
brown arms under her head. leaned back 
tiredly in the wicker chair and said: “It 
is so heavenly here, so heavenly — no 
jangling, no anything but and 
fun.” 

Susan looked out across the valley and 
said, almost apologetically: “Yes, it’s per- 
fect—-just as you said it would be that 
first day we were here.” 


say, 


Jess 


peace 





“Susan,” Jess began, “I keep wonder- 
ing where I slipped. For I did, you 
know. I just wasn’t big enough to man- 
age it. I had so much to work with, too, 
and I couldn’t do it. I don’t know why. 
I wanted something like this—something 
beautiful and yet full of fun and life. I 
just had quarrels that kept getting more 
and more bitter—and now nothing. Life’s 
so damnably queer, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Susan said. 

“IT know I'm not not 
serene and I haven't any looks — but 
goodness knows, I wanted things to come 
out right. And the devilish part is—you 
don’t need to spread this among the girls 
—I still want John. I should be ashamed 
to say it, but I do.” 

“IT don’t know 
ashamed—I'm sure 
Lev,” Susan said. 

“Yes, but Lev adores you.” 

Susan did not look around 
friend. 

“IT suppose he does,” she admitted. “So 
I suppose I can’t say that.” 

Her eyes took in Amaryllis walking 
down the hill alone while Jess’s daugh- 
ters were diving off the pier. 


Vill 


HEN IT came near time for school 

to open, the twins grew somewhat 
silent and sullen. One day Chapman 
came into the attic and stood watching 
Susan work. Presently Susan turned 
and said: “What is it?” 

“Nothing,” he mumbled. Then he said, 
a little desperately: “I wish we could 
stay here all year. I wish we didn’t have 
to go back to town.” 

“But there’s school, son.” 

“We could study by ourselves. Honest, 
we could, mother. It’s not much fun in 
town — everybody spying on us and all 
that.” 

“Spying on you, Chapman?” 

“Well, sort of. You know how ’tis 
there — Amaryllis and her snobby old 
girls and Aunt Eleanor snooping into 
everything! Listen, mother, why don’t 
we stay here—you could teach us and 
all that. And father and Amaryllis and 


like you; I’m 


need be 
want 


why you 
I'd always 


at her 


Aunt Eleanor could go back if they 
wanted to.” 
Susan took his face between her 


hands, kissed him somewhat solemnly 
and said: “Silly!” But that same night 
she said to Eleanor and Lev: “Eleanor, I 
believe you are right about schools: after 
all. I believe it would be a good thing 
for the boys if they went away to school 
for a few years.” 

And so it happened. The twins’ sum- 
mers came to be spent at the Hill Farm. 
as it was known, and the winters at the 
Compton School. Gradually their eyes 
became clear, less evasive, and Jess said 
once: “Your boys certainly are turning 
out well, Susan. There was a little while 
when they did seem diilicult, but they've 
quite outgrown that, haven’t they?” 

“Yes,” Susan said. 

When Amaryllis was sixteen, Eleanor 
asked Levington to England 
with her. She did it casually enough. 
“Now look here, Lev, you ought to take 
a vacation and the country, 
either,” she said. “You ought to come to 
London with me and have a real time. 
We're city people—there’s no reason for 
Susan not to like the country if she 
wants to, but we were made for cities 
and civilization, what there is of it. I’m 
not going to take no for an answer: I’m 
going to drag you off with me this win- 
ter. Would you mind, Susan?” 

Jess happened to be there she 
laughed and said: “You know quite well, 


come to 


not in 


and 
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Eleanor, that you haven’t a chance. Lev’s 
never taken a vacation apart from Sur 
since they’ve been married.” 
“Time he did, then,” Eleanor 
“Time he did. Marriages go stale that 
are run on this possessive pattern.” 
“Do said. “I really 
you would, Lev. I'd get some painting 


Said. 


go,” Susan wish 
done.” 

“See?” Eleanor said triumphantly. “It’s 
all settled.” 

3ut it was not all settled. Levington 


said: “Crazy notion Eleanor’s got. She 
forgets we're not youngsters still. Of 


course, if you'd come along .. .” 
invited,” Susan told him. 

“Oh, don’t get like that. I gather you 
Gon’t really want me to go?” 

“Want you to go?” Susan said sharply. 

He did not answer her. It was a way 
he had, to stop abruptly in the midst of 
an argument, leave her to feel ashamed 
of herself 
letters to mail. “It’s storming hard,” she 
said mechanically. But he went out, and 
that was part of his way, too, to make 
if driven to 


“T wasn’t 


In a moment he said he had 


himself uncomfortable as 
the discomfort by her. 

Eleanor “Truly, posses- 
siveness never gets you anywhere. Well, 
Vll take Amaryllis; she’s just the age 
when London will seem a fling to her.” 

Susan said, after a moment: “I’m sure 
she’d love it.” 


said: Susan, 


When Amaryllis sailed, Susan kept 
saying to herself: “I've sold you. I’ve 


sold you, Amaryllis. But I couldn’t have 
borne having her take him. I couldn't 
have borne it.” Then, as they walked 
away from the pier and Levington said: 
“It'll seem very quiet without them.” 
ske said to herself: “But what would 
have been the difference? She has taken 
him.” 

To her friends, however, she said: “It’s 
really wonderfu! that Eleanor’s given 
Amaryllis this chance. It’s so much more 
than college for a girl of Amaryllis’s sort. 
It's been a bit of real luck to have 
Amaryllis look like Eleanor—it’s made 
Eleanor so awfully generous!” 

She told the boys of what Amaryllis 
would see, of what a marvellous chance 
it was for her. 

Then one day there came a letter from 
Eleanor. It not entirely coherent 
but the gist of it was that Amaryllis had 
married a French man twenty 
years older than Amaryllis. Just 
ried him, without saying a word to any- 


was 


actor, a 
mar- 


one. 
furious. He would 


wouldn't allow the 


Levington 
have it annulled. He 
man in the What was Eleanor 
thinking of to allow it And so on 
on. “Cable her to come home,” he 

Susan said: “She wouldn't be ordered 
so—not by me, Lev. She’s never minded 
me.” 

“Well, why hasn't she? If she had, this 


was 


house. 
and 


said 


wouldn’t have happened in the first 
place!” 
“No, I suppose not,” Susan said. “Lev, 


to let it go, make the best of 
it. After all, Amaryllis is more than six- 
she’s always been old.” 

In the end they let it go. Susan said: 
“Well, you know how she’s always de- 


we'll have 


teen 


spised the callow boys she’s known and 


this Georges Dupré is a man of import- 


ance and integrity. I really feel it’s a 
good thing. She’s read more than most 
college students now, you know. She’s 


not a child.” 
“It’s marvellous, the way you take it,” 
her friends said. “I'd be tearing my hair 
right, of 
very thing for Amaryl- 


but you're course, and it 


probably 1S the 


lis.’ 


— 


‘@ 


i 
i 
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Fie. stuck out there in front of all the 


others, the attraction at every tattoo and 


big review. You often see his picture in the 
papers. He sometimes wonders if the 


colonel’s not beginning to get a little jealous. 


But supposing he made a mistake. Every 
newspaper would print the story .. . the 
whole world would laugh at him. That's 


the penalty of fame. When you are in the 
limelight, you've just got to be good... all 


the time, every time. 


And that applies to the limelight of ad- 


vertising, too. The manufacturer knows 
that his product must be good, before he 
can advertise. The better known it be- 
comes, the more jealously it is examined, 
compared, criticised ... the bigger the fall 
if he makes the slightest mistake. So, to be 
on the safe side, he is always testing and 
improving. And the improvements are all 
passed on to you. 

That is why advertised goods are the 
best and cheapest. Study the advertisements 
in this magazine therefore, and remember 


Advertised Goods have got to be good. 


This Advertisement Courtesy of Advertising Clul f Montreal 
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This is Chatelaine Pattern 


No. 1605 





Price 15 cents. Sizes 8 to 
16 years. Available only by 
mail order to Pattern De- 
partment, Chatelaine Maga- 
zine, 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto. 





Description of Simplicity 
Patterns, pages 30, 31 


No. 2925 — Sizes 12, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18 and 20. Bust 30 to 38. Size 
15 requires, 334 yards of 39-inch 
fabric: 234 yards of 54-inch fabric. 
Price, 25 cents. 


No. 2930 — Sizes !4, 16, 18, 20, 
40 and 42. Bust 32 to 42. Size 16 
requires, 334 yards of 39-inch fab- 
ric; 25% yards of 54-inch fabric. 
Side fastener for side pocket: 9 inch. 
Price, 25 cents. 


No. 2931 — Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 
20 and 40. Bust 30 to 40. Size 16 
requires, 3!/y yards of 35-inch fab- 
ric; 3!/g yards of 39-inch fabric; 2 
yards of 54-inch fabric. Price, 25 


cents, 


No. 2912 — Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 
20 and 40. Bust 30 to 40. Size 16 
requires, 3!/, yards of 39-inch fab- 
ric; 2!/4, yards of 54-inch fabric. 
Sash: |!/, yards of 39-inch fabric. 
Price, 25 cents. 


No. 2932 — Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 
and 20. Bust 30 to 38. Size 16 
requires, Dress: 534 yards of 35- 
inch fabric; 5!/g yards of 39-inch 
fabric. Overblouse: 2!/, yards of 
35-inch fabric; 17/g yards of 39-inch 
fabric. Overdress: 53 yards of 35- 
inch fabric: 5!4, yards of 39-inch 
fabric. Price, 25 cents. 
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What is Wrong With Women’s Clubs 


One of the most successful of these 
is replacing the former long-speech 
method of getting information on a 
given topic, by a round-table discus- 
sion. “Round tables” are groups, pref- 
erably small, with appointed chair- 
men, who lead direct and sum up points 
of the matters under discussion. Others 
of the group (appointed in advance in 
order to be prepared) discuss briefly 
certain phases of the topic. Any mem- 
ber may ask or answer questions. The 
round-table method is usually provoca- 
tive of keen stimulating discussion and 
provides the opportunity of many indi- 
viduals taking part—which in the long 
run makes for a live club. Large meet- 
ings are often broken into small groups, 
discussions running simultaneously. 

I recommend this treatment of many 
resolutions, before final action is 
taken. Recently, a resolution affecting 
women’s provincial dower rights came 
up at the convention of British Colum- 
bia Women’s Institutes. It was to 
urge upon the provincial legislature 
those similar to Alberta. Discussion 
revealed that hardly anyone knew 
Alberta property laws and most were 
hazy of those in British Columbia. It 
was decided finally that this be the first 
legislation topic of study directed by 
the convener of laws for the ensuing 
year. Such a subject would make a fine 
round table for the 165 Women’s Insti- 


tutes in B. C. 


ART FOR art’s sake—handicrafts 
learned in club classes and continued 
in leisure home hours—could be 
another fascinating women’s club pro- 
gram attraction. There’s a joy and 
satisfaction in beautifying one’s own 
home with one’s own handiwork, or 
making some exquisite hand-done 
wearing apparel. Too often, however, 
there is a danger of clubs commercial- 
izing handmade articles—making them 
mostly for sales. Usually the monetary 
reward is so pitiful in proportion to 
the time spent in making these articles, 
that it savors too much of sweated 
labor and waste of time. 

Hundreds of home women would 
consider demonstration lecture pro- 
grams in sewing, millinery, knitting, 
interior decorating and first aid, real 
reasons for joining a club. Just ob- 
serve the throngs of women, most of 
them young, who attend the “free” 
cooking and dressmaking classes pro- 
moted by your local newspapers or 
department stores. Women do not 
need to be “‘sold” on the advantages of 
learning how to feed the family scienti- 
fically—in relation to health—to make 
new dresses and trim hats; how to treat 
cuts and bruises and other accidents, 
or how to beautify their homes. and 
persons too. Competent demonstra- 
tors can always be secured through 
governmental extension services, com- 
mercial companies or local trained 
persons. There’s no end to the varia- 
tion of such practical program features. 





The characters and names in fiction 


Chatelaine are imaginary and have no 


persons. 


Manuscripts submitted to Chatelaine must be accompanied by 
addressed envelopes and sufficient postage for their 


The Publisher will exercise every care 


submitted, but will not be responsible for the loss of any manu- 


stories 
reference to living 
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If your club should decide to build 
a program on such a basis, | would sug- 
gest a survey of what governmental 
extension services your proy ince has to 
offer. British Columbia leads Canada 
in government-sponsored adult ed- 


ucation classes in vocational and 
recreational work, especially physical 
culture. For more than five vears, 
Quebec Women’s Institutes, with the 
McGill University, 
have been sponsoring adult education 
classes of both men and women in 


literature, history, drama and othe 


co-operation of 


cultural subjects. 

Women’s clubs in smaller centres 
have a tremendous opportunity to 
interest prospective women 
members by fostering and promoting 
the national youth-training program, 
which is being launched and financed 
by the Dominion and provincial gov- 


This is being carried out 


young 


ernments. 
through short-course schools in agri- 
culture and household science for 


young people between the ages of 


sixteen and thirty-five years. These 
schools are organized at central points 
and draw students from the surround- 
ing country within a radius of thirty 
to fifty miles. Living at the school may 
be had at a minimum cost. The 
courses for women include instruction 
in foods, nutrition, clothing, health, 
practical handicrafts and community 
leadership. Evening meetings of a 
nonvocational nature, with cultural 
programs of literature, music, drama 
and discussions on current social prob- 
lems are open to the general public. 

Communities throughout Canada 
are being asked to form local commit- 
tees, on which are representatives of 
various local organizations. The sug- 
gested duties of the committees are to 
provide halls for large assemblies or 
classes, dormitories or billets, ceoking 
equipment, and, if necessary, to raise 
funds for the subsistence of those 
students unable to finance themselves. 
This is a real service to meet an urgent 
need of this day and generation, 


AT TIMES | feel that this first genera- 
tion of women’s club joiners, as a 
group, are not enough aware of the 
vital problems of the day, and that 
our club policies are too much in the 
control of these older women. I once 
heard an eminent psychiatrist say that 
up to the age of forty we are progres- 
sive—after that, retrogressive, and 
that our attitude toward living ts inter- 
preted through our past experiences. 
The majority of club women today 
certainly are more than forty years 
old. Are we too “‘ladylike” to face in 
open club discussion such controversial 
subjects as birth control and steriliza- 
tion of the unfit? (The president of the 
National Council of Women, at the 
recent national convention in Van- 
couver, put the closure on these sub- 
jects.) In taking such a stand are we 
attuned to the frankness of the present 


copies of material 


return. not be reprinted 


handling material whole or in part, 


appearing in script, drawing or 
submitted 


generation? Is this attitude one of the 
reasons W hy younger women are refus- 
ing to join women’s clubs today? 

Or do many of these young women 
avoid clubs because they are children 
of the club slaves of the first generation 
of joiners? 
many milk-bottle-canned-food meals 
while mother has been away on a child 


Have they endured too 


welfare campaign, or “‘exercising the 


franchise’? It is an indisputable fact 


that women’s clubs today, as well as 
yesterday, can dominate one’s life to 
the extent of neglecting homes, fami- 
lies and business! There is ample oppor- 
tunity and temptation to make club 
activities the main work of life. The 
reward is the honor and glory of being 
acclaimed a “good citizen,” a “‘leader 
in the community,” of having one’s 
picture in the paper, of being singled 
out as a convention delegate or special 
official representative. This being in 
the public eye, or what Dale Carnegie 
calls “the desire to be important,” has 
a far greater lure than the average 
club woman admits. Perhaps the 
young woman of today realizes this and 
avoids it by not joining any club. 
Yet today, as never before, women’s 
clubs need these trained young women. 
They need their courage to bring out 
of closets such S¢ cial skeletons as 
venereal diseases, the alarming in- 
crease in the reproduction of the men- 
tally deficient, the devastating increase 
in deaths from septic abortions, the 
cruel facts of sweated labor, and the 
truth about political corruption. We 
need their perspective of the unem- 
ployment problem, which is so vitally 
their problem. We need their fearless 
frankness in coming to grips with the 
false doctrines of narrow nationalism 
and much of the so-called“ patriotism,” 
which is fostered by armament makers 
to make themselves rich. We need 
their interest and study to help solve 
the great international economic prob- 
lems, which affect every dweller on 
earth today. Never before in its his- 
tory has the world so cried out for 
women of brilliant intellect and flaming 
daughters of 


spirit, “‘self-spending 


truth and power and light,” with cour- 
age to shake the world and compel it 
to see that there can be no lasting 
happiness or prosperity without inter- 
national understanding and friendship. 
Within our women’s clubs we have a 
tremendous power which, when pro- 
perly directed, can build up a public 
opinion which will demand the fulfill- 
ment of the greatest ideal of all 
world peace. 

And so let us older club women 
encourage and promote these younger 
women into club leadership. Too many 
of us hold onto.oflice too Jong. Let us 
discard that superiority complex of 


‘ 


” and “‘reward for 
frank 


young women, who will 


‘years of experience 
service,” and elect fearless 
intelligent 
streamline our 


mottoes to meet the sw ing of the times. 
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Priced at Less Than Half Regular Value 
Contains Over 2,000 Tested Recipes 


ERE’S important news for every Chatelaine reader — a chance to secure this first edition 

of a brilliant NEW cook book, “Modern Cookery Illustrated,” at a price that is less 

than half its regular value. The most practical and up-to-date book of its kind, utterly different 
from any cook book you have ever seen — a book that brings you thousands of valuable new 
ideas, hints and tips — 640 pages, 400,000 wo rds, scores and scores of unique “how-to-do-it” 
photographs that show each stage in the making of many important dishes; a book that will 
literally save you many dollars and help you to become a past master in every phase and 


et 
PAGES 


400000 
Vea gah 


ONLY ‘1.39 


Plus 25 cents to cover cost of postage, 
packaging and insurance. Air Mail 
postage extra if required. 


“Modern Cookery Illustrated” is a magnifi- 
cent, large sized book, Its 640 pages are of 
beautiful white ivory finish paper with spec- 
ial glossy surface that perfectly reproduces 
the unique illustrations. The text is printed 
throughout in large clear-face type and the 
recipes are printed in extra-bold type. A de- 
tailed A-to-Z Index enables you to find every 
recipe at a glance. The book is 8% in. deep by 
5% in. wide. It is durably and handsomely 
bound in stiff covers of hard-wearing canvas 
crash, with the title beautifully embossed on 
the front and spine, to harmonize with the 
binding. 

Send for your copy of this great cook book today! 
A limited supply has been ordered—make sure 
that you secure your copy at this astoundingly 


low price! 


THIS OFFER FOR CANADA ONLY 


(1f you do not wish to cut this from the magazine, 


aspect of home cookery. 


“Modern Cookery Illustrated” has been specially com- 
piled and edited by one of the most famous English 
cookery experts, Lydia Chatterton. Every chapter, 
every recipe, every word, is the result of many years 
experience, careful research and experiment. The 
work has been planned throughout on an entirely new 
basis and is the first great successful effort to be made 
to show housewives how to beat the high cost of living 
— how, with straightforward new ideas, brilliant yet 
simple ways and means, they can begin right away to 
save hard cash every day, yet produce an immense 
variety of dishes. In no other book can you get all 
these ideas. 


““CAN’T-GO-WRONG” RECIPES 


The over 2,000 recipes in this great book are the biggest 
and most useful contribution to perfect and economical 
home cooking ever made. Just think! Here are recipes 
for every kind of food and every type of meal. Every 
recipe has been tried, tested and proved under ordi- 
nary kitchen conditions. You simply can’t go wrong. 
In short, these recipes provide the world’s greatest 
collection of ideas for getting the best out of food, the 
most out of money, and for keeping the family con- 
tented and well nourished. 


The illustrations in this work have been specially pre- 
pared and form the most valuable, most helpful collec- 
tion ever to be found in one book. They inciude a 
unjgue series of “Cinema” lessons, showing each stage 
in the making of many important dishes and step-by- 
step pictures of the way to carry out such awkward 
tasks as plucking and trussing a chicken, carving, etc. 


INVALUABLE INFORMATION 


You can become an expert pastry-cook, and turn out 
the lightest, daintiest cakes (large and small), biscuits, 
tarts, pies, confectionery, etc., etc. You will find invalu- 
able information on the selection and cooking of joints, 
meats, fish, poultry, game. You will learn how to make 
the best use of all kinds of fresh vegetables and fruits. 
You will find many new and inexpensive ideas in the 
preparation of puddings, tarts, pies, jellies, etc., etc. 
Other sections in this work deal with cooking for 
children and invalids—preserving and bottling Fruit 
and Vegetables—how to stock without waste—the Effi- 
cient Management of the Kitchen—General Household 
Hints—a splendid money-saving guide to thrifty shop- 
ping, etc. 


In addition “Modern Cookery Illustrated” contains a 
big “why-did-it-go-wrong” section in which scores and 
scores of cooking problems are fully and authoritatively 
explained. 


MANY SPECIAL SECTIONS 


In addition to all of the practical recipes and informa- 
tion that one would look for in a first-class cook book, 
“Modern Cookery Illustrated” has special chapters on 
such important subjects as these—Principles of Cook- 
ery; Carving; Hors d’Oeuvres; New Dishes from Left- 
overs; Ices and Frozen Desserts; Jams and Preserves; 
Jellies and Marmalades; (Preserving Fruits and Vege- 
tables; Pickles, Sauces and Chutneys; Home-made 
Wines and Beverages; Nursery Puddings; Invalid Diets 
(including Diabetic and Anaemia); Meals from Cans; 
New Types of Sandwiches; Catering for Two; Christ- 
mas and Entertaining. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


BOOK WITH CARE 


From HOME BOOK SERVICE 
210 Dundas St. W., Toronto MC 


(Print Your Name and Address Clearly 
in Block Letters) 


To HOME BOOK SERVICE 


210 Dundas St. W., Toronto 


Please send me eovies of Modern Cookery Illu 


trated at $1.39 per copy, plus 25 cents per copy to cover special 


racking, mailing and insurance I enclose my remittance for 


Name 


Address 


IMPORTANT 


This label must be seat 
along with the coupon; do 
not detach !t. Fill im your 
name and address clearly 


ia block fetters. MC-CH-1 


send your order on a plain sheet of paper) 





